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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
ERHAPS the most truly important event of the week is the 
arrest, by orderof Government, of three [rish agitators against 
rent,—Mr. J. B. Killen, a barrister, Mr. J. Daly, proprietor of 
the Connaught Telegraph, and Mr. Michael Davitt, formeriy a 
fenian political prisoner. They are all accused of sedition, in 
the use of language at a meeting at Gurteen, county Sligo, 
tending to violent resistance to the payment of rent. Mr. 
Davitt said it was necessary to be done with landlordism; Mr. 
Daly advocated resistance to eviction by the people in their 
thousands; and Mr. Killen said there had been three con- 
fiscations in the interest of landlords, and now there should 
be one in the interest of the people, and that he wished 
every one had a rifle. The accused were conveyed to gaol 
under escort, but they will of course be tried in the regular way, 
and by juries. The arrests have produced considerable excite- 
ment in Ireland, but reasonable men in, England think they 
were nearly unavoidable, that the Government is keeping in 
the strict groove of legality, and that there is no ground for 
accusing it of tyranny. The only grave objection to its action 
is, that it has selected persons not before the world as leaders in 
the movement. 


Thé British Government has either “succeeded or failed at 
Constantinople, according to its unrevealed intentions. It 
has certainly succeeded, if it be success to irritate all Turks 
until they declare the British worse than the Russians; but 
then it is so lacking in foresight, that it may not have meant 
that. It has certainly failed, if it be failure to be baffled in 
securing any guarantee for reforms better than a Turkish pro- 
mise; but then it is so lacking in insight, that it may wish 
for more Turkish promises. All that has been obtained by 
the recent effort and the threat of moving the Fleet, which, 
however, was not ordered from home to move, is that Baker 
Pasha has been appointed to superintend reforms in Asia 
Minor. This concession is described as if Baker Pasha were 
appointed Viceroy, in which case the Government would be 
responsible for all the acts of an official dismissed. her 
Majesty’s Service; but as he is carefully excluded in the 
ivadé from executive power, and is only to report direct to 
the Sultan, who neither will, nor can, read his reports, and 
as he cannot form a gendarnierie without Osman Pasha’s con- 
sent, which will not be given, his appointment has not much 
signification. The whole business is a muddle, the Government 
having gone forward bravely, but shrunk back the moment 
seg saw force. would be required. They will do anything 
ut act. 


So completely secret does this Government keep its policy, 
that it is impossible to ascertain whether the Fleet was ordered 
to proceed to Turkish waters or not. Reuter affirmed that it 
was, and that Admiral Hornby had issued orders to be ready to 
sail eastward in four days,—that is, ‘on Monday last. That was 
peremptorily denied, and on Friday Reuter’s agent as peremp- 
torily reaffirmed that it was true; and that although the 














order had been countermanded, the Fleet was held ready to 
sail within two hours. One explanation of these contradic- 
tions is that Sir Henry Layard has been empowered to issue 
orders to the Fleet, if necessary, and has issued them; and 
another is, that the Government wish to frighten the Porte, 
without issuing orders producible on the demand of Parliament. 
It is certain that Constantinople believed the Fleet to be coming, 
if not into the Bosphorus, then into Turkish waters, and the 
effect of all this vacillation will be that the Fleet will be re- 
garded as the “phantom” Mr. Ward Hunt said it was. The 
odd thing is that the Porte did not see that the Fleet, unless it 
threatened Constantinople, could do nothing. Admiral Hornby 
could not bombard an innocent port like Salonica, and if he 
“threatened ’ the coast of Syria, the Divan would not care. 
He has no troops to disembark. 


A great Liberal demonstration at Leeds was held yesterday 
week, at which Mr. Forster, the Duke of Argyll, and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson took a leading part. Mr. Forster was the principal 
speaker at the luncheon held in the Victoria Hall in the morn- 
ing, when there were about 760 guests. We have given the 
drift of the leading portions of his speech elsewhere, but may 
remark here that Mr. Forster put a very charitable construction 
on the recent fidgettings with the Fleet, and Sir Henry 
Layard’s peremptory language towards the Porte. Mr. Forster 
suggests that it only means this,—“that the Government 
are at last finding out the real meaning of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, and that they wish to take the opportunity, which 
fortunately they left themselves, of getting rid of it. There 
was a condition in the guarantee. The condition of the 
guarantee was reform by the Sultan. They will be able soon 
to say, ‘ We have pressed you to reform ; we have done every- 
thing we can to make you reforms you will not reform, and 
therefore we consider ourselves free from our guarantee.’ 
If they do take that course, I think we may fairly make it as 
easy for them as possible, and say as little as possible about mis- 
placed confidence or reckless risks.’ Certainly let us cheerfully 
kill the fatted calf for the returning prodigal, if he should indeed 
repent of his riotous living. But we fear that Mr. Forster's 
charitable imagination imputes its own sobriety to a Govern- 
ment that thinks of nothing less than contracting the scale of 
its dangerous and lavish ostentations. 


The Duke of Argyll addressed 20,000 people at the evening 
meeting in Hunslet Lane, but, unfortunately, his voice was not 
equal to the enormous demand upon it, and he was but poorly 
heard. The speech, nevertheless, contained a fine and most effective 
argument. He spoke strongly against the policy of peace 
at any price, pointing out’ that in America, but for war, 
slavery would never have been abolished; that in Italy, 
but for war, the foreign occupation would never have ceased ; 
and that the principle for which the Crimean war was waged,— 
that Russia was not to be allowed to control by her sole will, 
without taking counsel with Europe, the future of European 
Turkey,—was a perfectly legitimate one. But this Government, 
while asserting the right of interference in European causes, 
had asserted that right in the interests, not of popular liberty, 
but of cruel misrule,—had asserted it so that Bulgaria, 
while gratefully avowing her obligations to the Czar Libera- 
tor, had not a word to say for England, who thwarted her 
hopes at every stage. In India, the Government have ex- 
changed a very strong and unassailable position for one of 
great and wholly superfluous danger, and have reaped by 
their iniquitous war nothing but great risk, great cost, and 
a heart-rending massacre. The Government that professed 
to be holding high the banner of England, was really trailing it 
in the dust. 


The most popular speech, however, of the evening meeting 
was Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s, who spoke late, after the Mar- 
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quis of Ripon and other speakers. He complimented the 
meeting on having already used up the voices “of one 
Duke, one Marquis, one Member of Parliament, and one 
candidate,” but reminded them that good as they were 
at shouting, the walls of the official Jericho would not fall 
down for their shouts, unless they followed them up with their 
votes. It was the people who had put “Dizzy” into power, 
and the people who had to thank themselves for what “ Dizzy” 
had done. They had availed themselves of the first occasion on 
which they had the protection of the ballot to return to power 
a Parliament “devoted to priests, soldiers, and publicans,” 
and of course it had applied itself to maintaining reli- 
gious inequality, and to smoothing the way for fighting 
and drinking. What he grieved over was not the loss of 
English money, but the loss of English character. Sir Wilfrid 
met the argument of the Times that the errors imputed to the 
Government were impossible, because the Government consisted 
of honourable men, by reminding the meeting of the charge of a 
Judge in a case of petty larceny, when the most ample testimonials 
had been brought to the character of the thief,—‘‘ Gentlemen 
of the Jury—It is perfectly clear that the prisoner at the Bar 
is a man of most excellent character, and that he has stolen the 
broom.” In short, Sir Wilfrid, though, as usual, somewhat 
florid in his political morality, hit the humour of the people the 
more, the more bitterly he reproached them for placing this 
Government in power, and insisted on the consequences of their 
own act. 


A collision between Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Argyll 
has resulted from the Leeds meeting. The Duke had said in 
his speech :—‘ If you want to hear more of the way in which 
the people of this country are misled by the Government, I will 
mention two more statements of Lord Salisbury. First of all, 
he says that the Ameer refused, because if he accepted a 
British Embassy he would be obliged to accept a Russian 
Embassy. There is not a word of truth in that statement. 
I don’t accuse Lord Salisbury of having said this, knowing it 
to beuntrue. But I say it is entirely untrue. I say there is 
not a word of truth in it. That argument was heard in the 
debate in the Durbar by our Agent, but it was not contained 
in the Ameer’s letter, and I maintain that it having been men- 
tioned in the Cabinet, and not having been. inserted in the 
Ameer’s letter, proves that it was rejected, and not adopted.” 
If the Duke had also said that the argument was used in the 
Durbar by the Ameer himself, in the presence of our Native 
Agent, but that on consideration it was not further pressed, and 
was not once advanced by the Ameer’s Minister in the official con- 
ferences at Peshawur, he would have been quite exact. Lord 
Salisbury, however, in his letter to Tuesday’s Times, quotes 
only part of what the Duke said,—leaving out, first, the 
Duke’s disclaimer of imputing to him an intention to mislead; 
next, his admission that the argument referred to was used in the 
Durbar; and lastly, his inference from its subsequent omission 
in the official correspondence,—and so represents the Duke as 
gratuitously imputing to him a direct falsehood, and as conceal- 
ing the fact that his statement was literally true. Worse still, 
Lord Salisbury says that the Duke did not even “hint at” 
“the evidence on which his [Lord Salisbury’s] statement 
rested; ’’ whereas the Duke expressly referred to it, and ex- 
plained his reason for attaching no weight to it. The Duke 
of Argyll’s language was certainly too strong. There was a 
word of truth, though hardly any truth of effect, in what Lord 
Salisbury said at Manchester. But the Duke’s misrepresenta- 
tion of Lord Salisbury in the Leeds speech, is not to be com- 
pared in seriousness with Lord Salisbury’s misrepresentation of 
the Duke in the letter to Tuesday’s Times. 

Mr. Dillwyn met his constituents at Swansea on Tuesday 
last, and delivered an excellent criticism of the foreign policy of 
the Government, in which he brought out, much better than 
any one else has done, the extraordinary ignorance in which 
some of the members of the Cabinet have been kept by the 
Prime Minister as to the exact policy of the Government. He 
showed that Sir Stafford Northcote had told the House of 
Commons expressly that the late Khedive had a full right to 
dismiss his European Ministers, and that we should not punish 
him for doing so; that further, he had stated in a dinner at 
the Mansion House, near the end of the Session, that it was the 
Sultan who had removed the Khedive, not France and England; 
whereas a few days afterwards, the Queen had said in her speech 


a 
in conjunction with that of France, a change h 
in the Viceroyalty of Egypt, which the rg miogovemnl 
that country had rendered necessary.” Clearly, as Mr. * 
said, that proves that, unless Sir Stafford Northcote wished 
misinform the country, he could not have known the true . 
of the case, though he is both Chancellor of the Exchequer 
leader of the House of Commons. And clearly, too, Mr. hy 
was quite right in inferring that there must be a Gove 4 
within a Government, and no adequate collective responsibil: 
in the Cabinet. He drew the same inference also from the 
verbal censure of Sir Bartle Frere by the Colonial Minne 
for a direct defiance of the authority of the Government at 
home, on so important a matter as a declaration of war, with. 
out its being followed by his recall. This question of collective 
Cabinet responsibility for the greater political decisions taken 
by individual Ministers, deserves more attention from the 
country than it hasereceived, and Mr. Dillwyn is doing a great 
service in pressing it on public notice. 


The telegrams are full of the Cesarewitch, who has called at 
Vienna and Berlin, and has been received, of course, with 
honour at both places. All the gossips give accounts of his 
conversation, the general drift of it being that he is by no 
means so anti-German or pro-French as reported. There does 
not, however, appear to be any evidence for any of these 
stories. It is not at all likely that the Cesarewitch, now 
a most important personage in Europe, would at this 
juncture have paid these visits without a definite poli. 
tical idea in his own head or his father’s, but what that idea 
is has not transpired. It is most probable that he went to.see 
whether Russia could not be readmitted into the Austro. 
German alliance without giving up her ow policy too much, 
but of proof that this was the case there is not a trace. Prince 
Bismarck remained at Varzin during the visit, “under the 
orders of his physicians,” and without Prince Bismarck, it may 
be taken as certain that nothing of importance was arranged, 
The whole affair looks at this distance as if the Russian Heir 
Immediate had been treated with extra respect and cordiality 
because he was not to obtain any concessions. He wore his 
Prussian uniform in Berlin, but did not wear his Austrian 
uniform in Vienna, which may be an important political mani- 
festation,—and may also be the result of a valet’s blunder. 


The Standard’s Berlin correspondent, writing. on Thursday 
night, forwards the following detailed statemént, which, if 
correct, is the most important that has yet reached England :— 
“The German artillery is to be augmented by eighty-seven bat- 
teries, having three hundred and forty-eight guns in peace, and five 
hundred and twenty-two guns in war. In addition to this, eight 
infantry regiments, four cavalry regiments, and some odd rifle, 
engineer, and railway battalions, are to be newly organised. To 
supply the men for these formations, which, in the increasing 
financial exhaustion of the country, can be only temporary, the 
annual conscription is to be raised from one hundred and forty- 
five thousand to one hundred and seventy-five thousand men.” 
It is simply inconceivable that even the German Government 
should propose so enormous an increase to the burden on the 
people, unless actuated by some immediate motive, or some 
immediate fear, but we suspect exaggeration. 


All the news of the week from Afghanistan conveys the 
same meaning. General Roberts, with all his energy, with good 
subordinates, and with full support from his superiors—who 
have made him a local Lieutenant-General, with command from 
Jamrud, the Indian entrance to the Khyber, to Cabul—is 
master only of the ground he stands on. He is posted at Shirpur, 
above the Afghan capital, with snow falling deep, with one dan- 
gerous line of communication open, which leads through a pass 
three miles long and “of a mean breadth of forty feet,” the “road” 
being the channel of a stream, and with the hill-tribes rising at 
every opportunity. On Saturday, for instance, it is announced 
that the Safees have attacked a company of the 67th, killing 
and wounding three or four; on Tuesday, that the Ghilzais, 
near Ghuzni, are trying to proclaim a holy war; on Thursday, 
that the Kohat Thull road has been cut, and sixteen natives, 
“‘ apparently villagers,” says the Viceroy, have been massacred; 
and on Friday, that General Baker, with 1,200 men of all 
arms, has been forced to start for Ghuzni. General Roberts 
judges the situation so seriously, that on November 12th he 
issued an amnesty for everybody not concerned in the Cabul 





proroguing Parliament, “ At the suggestion of my Government, 





émeute, believing the remaining “rebels” deceived by a report 
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Khan’s imprisonment,—a wise proclamation, but 
when the threatening one was scarcely dry. He does 
an § more enemies than he can help, but the country is 
not we hostile everybody is astir, and if a decent leader turns 
clearly onl vet have to fight for his life. On the Candahar side 
up, he + ato as Sir R. Temple is rushing forward his rough 
ee ot a mile a day,—a feat which only he in India seems 
able even to think of. Pea 
Mr. Chaplin, who moved in the House of Commons for the 
Commission now sitting on the causes of Agricultural Distress, 
made a rather important speech—-important, we mean, when we 
sider the influence he seems to exercise over the Govern- 
= t—at the dinner of the Alford Agricultural Association 
eel week, in relation to the future of Agriculture, in which 
ayer plainly that if freights rose, and the price of wheat 
could be kept at its present rate, agricultural distress would 
disappear ; but that, “If there was truth in the rumours that 
within three years from the present time, wheat from the Red 
River and Lake Winnipeg districts could be sold in Liverpool for 
97s, a quarter, and that the supply at that rate was likely to 
become permanent, the question of Protection would again have to 
be seriously considered in this country. The reason for this 
was that without Protection, no wheat could then in future be 
wn in England, and that no country situated as England 
is, could afford to be dependent on foreign countries for the 
staple of its people’s food.” Why, it is so dependent now. 
How could the millions of England at the present time buy 
bread at all, atthe prices we should have, if the foreign supply 
failed us? Mr. Chaplin’s reason is as bad as it can be, but his 
prediction is not the less significant, as showing in what quarter 
the wind sits, if the present Government remain in office. 


of Yakoob 


Lord Rosebery made a very amusing speech this day week 
at Hawick, in affiliating the Hawick Liberal Association 
to the Liberal Association of the North of Scotland. He 
quizzed the action of the Government on all important questions, 
explained how eagerly he had been expecting some further 
elucidations of the state of Asia Minor from Lord Sandon, 
who had spent his early youth there in contemplation, and who 
was about to return there with the steam-plough. He laughed 
at the Government for first complaining of being criticised on 
their foreign policy, and then on their home policy, and com- 
pared them to the sailor who, when he was being flogged, kept on 
telling the operator to hit higher or lower, or anywhere except 
where he did hit, till that functionary said, in an expostulatory 
tone, “ Why, there’s no pleasing of you, Jack.” Lord Rosebery 
complained that a Government which had come into power with 
no programme as to foreign policy, except a promise to regulate 
the commerce of the Straits of Malacca, should have harassed 
all the four quarters of the globe. Indeed, the Government 
will feel more inclined for Protection, if it can get it, against 
the north-country chaff of Lord Rosebery, than against the 
Canadian wheat of Mr. Chaplin. The former is certainly the 
more dangerous prospect for them of the two. 





The Court of Queen’s Bench on Thursday delivered a some- 
what important decision, in the case of “ Lawson v. Labouchere.” 
Mr. Lawson, as all the world knows, is prosecuting Mr. 
Labouchere for a libel, part of which consisted in calling him 
“a disgrace to journalism.” Mr. Labouchere, who defended 
himself before the magistrate, Sir R. Carden, contends that he 
has a right to cross-examine Mr. Lawson as to the whole 
management of his paper, the Telegraph, by way of proving that 
theepithets were justifiable. Sir R. Carden, after hearing a good 
deal of this line of defence, stopped it, believing that a magistrate 
need only hear evidence enough to prove reasonable ground for 
a trial, and Mr. Labouchere applied for a mandamus to compel 
him to go on. The mandamus was refused, the Lord Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice Manisty holding 
that the Court, though able to compel a magistrate to 
exercise jurisdiction, is not able to dictate to him his 
method of procedure. “The question of the truth of a libel,” 
which, under Lord Campbell’s Act, a defendant can now plead, 
“does not arise at the stage of the proceedings before a magis- 
trate,” but only on the trial. The duty of the magistrate is 
confined to sending an accused for trial, or declaring that there 
18 no sufficient case. The effect of this decision is to disable a 
defendant in a libel case from proving the truth of his state- 
ments before he is committed, it being useless to prove them 
before an officer who cannot take that defence into considera- 
ton. The decision may create hardship in some cases, but it 





will greatly relieve the Magistrates’ Courts, which were likely to 
be overburdened with sensational libel actions. 


The Press has grown singularly easy-tempered. We remember 
the time when a code for newspaper correspondents such as 
that published in the Times of Tuesday, would have produced 
a storm which would have blown the Commander-in-Chief out 
of office. The “code” is in fact an elaborate plan to abolish 
Army Correspondents, or compel them to write exactly 
what the Generals please. It consists of eighteen clauses, 
and each one is a new restriction. A correspondent must 
have a licence; he is placed under the Mutiny Act 
(a direct illegality, for which the General in command 
might be tried); he is forbidden to move without a badge, or 
to use any cypher, or to send home anything not supervised by 
the “Press Censor,” a military officer. “10. The military 
censor has the power of obliging all communications sent by 
correspondents to their newspapers to go to their destination 
through him; and should he deem the intelligence to be 
dangerous to the good of the army, he may stop it, or alter it. 
In the case of telegrams, the military censor will generally exercise 
this power.” It is made “illegal” for correspondents to use 
any method of communication outside military jurisdiction, 
and all editors are ordered to adhere to the regulations before 
sending correspondents. And the London Press bears this 
quietly, without even an effort to punish the authors of the 
code, which will be quoted in the next European war as a 
final precedent. 

The final arrangements for the appointment of two Con- 
trollers for Egypt are, at all events, distinct. They concede 
the ultimate sovereignty of the country to MM. Baring and De 
Bligniéres, in the interest, of course, of the Bondholders. The 
decree contains seven clauses. By the first, the Controllers 
may demand all information from all officials; by the second, 
they are made irremovable, except by their own Govern- 
ments; by the third, they are precluded from “the actual 
direction of the public service;” but by the fourth, they 
have entry into all Cabinet Councils, with the right of 
speech ; by the fifth, they may unite with the Commissioners of 
the National Debt, “to take such measures as they deem fit ;” 
by the sixth, they can publish anything they like in the official 
journal; by the seventh, they can name and dismiss all officials 
they require. These powers are really equivalent to direction, 
and make Lord Salisbury and M. Waddington responsible for 
everything that occurs in Egypt. Suppose they disagree, or 
that, as is nearly certain to happen, the Controllers themselves 
fall out ? Are matters to be adjusted by a war, or is there to be 
a deadlock ? It will be observed that the Controllers can do 
nothing for the peasantry, who can be reached only by a direct 
exertion of power on the public servants, which is forbidden. 


M. Frére Orban made a great speech on Tuesday in the 
Belgian Parliament, on the subject of the conflict between the 
Belgian Bishops and the State in relation to the Belgian educa- 
tional legislation, and showed how strongly the Vatican had 
deprecated the extreme lengths to which the Bishops in their 
warfare had gone. Leo XIII. does not, indeed, deny that in 
the principle of their objection to the Education Law, the 
Belgian Bishops are dogmatically right; but he does think 
that they have pushed their opposition to it, under existing 
What 
the Pope had evidently desired was, that the Bishops should do 
all they could legitimately, to defeat—and, later, to improve— 
the law; but that while it is law, they should not strain their 
authority to the point of compelling the people to choose 
between their Church and their Government, between Catholic 
rites, and tolerant, though not Catholic, legislation. 


circumstances, toa most dangerous and excessive point. 


M. Lepére, the French Minister of the Interior and of Public 
Worship, has issued a circular to the Prefects, calling their 
attention to the alleged fact that many priests omit from the 
service the “ Domine, salvam fac Rempublicam,”—which, by the 
Concordat, they ought to recite. 
is certainly very foolish. No priest is committed by it to the 
prayer that God shall preserve the Republic longer than in his 
wisdom it seems to be useful to the people, but only that 
while it lasts it shall have the divine Spirit in it,—which every 
good Catholic ought to wish. The true antithetical prayer to 
“God preserve the Republic,” is not, “ God destroy the Repub- 
lic,” but, “God leave the Republic to itself,’—and no such 
prayer could be breathed by any true Christian. 


The omission, if it occurs, 


Consols were on Friday 98} to 98}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


_— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S POSITION. 


rr is high time that the Liberal leaders should give their 
anxious attention to the question of Mr. Gladstone’s 
position in the country, and his relation to the Liberal 
party at the next general election, The canvas in 
Midlothian, which is to begin next week, will afford 
them ample opportunities of testing the popular power of 
his name, and the political significance which the general 
election is likely to assume. The question for them to decide 
is this,—Will it be better, if they have the means of insuring 
it, to fight the great battle under the old leader, or under the 
new? Will they acquiesce without a struggle in the retire- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone, and rely on his help only as an 
amicus curiae, who may now and then come out of com- 
parative seclusion to throw his shield over an endangered 
friend ; or will they do all that in them lies to get Mr. Glad- 
stone, if only for a short time, to take. the lead once more, and 
so proclaim to the country that it is the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone, the Government driven from power with something 
like contumely in 1874, to which it is now asked to restore its 
confidence, on a deliberate comparison of its policy with that of 
its successor. We do not, of course, suppose that the ultimate 
decision lies with Lord Granville and Lord Hartington. 
Whether Mr, Gladstone comes back to the head of the 
party or not, must rest, of course, with him. But it is 
certain that unless they urge it, there is no question to decide. 
Mr. Gladstone has retired, and if we are to have him back 
again, it can only be because the present leaders urge it 
upon him, in the interests of the nation itself in the 
first instance, and of the Liberal party in the second. If they 
see no reason to press this course, there is no opening for it. 
But should they be of opinion that a temporary return of 
Mr. Gladstone to the leadership, would place the true issue 
more clearly before the country, and greatly increase the 
probability of a right decision, the time is certainly 
very close at hand when they should let their mind be 
generally known. In our opinion, the difference between 
a battle fought under Mr. Gladstone and a battle fought 
under our present leaders, would be the difference between 
a battle fought with faith and enthusiasm, and a battle fought 
without ardour, not to say with languor. 

In the first place, let us point out once more, as we have 
pointed out before, that no compromise in this matter is even 
possible. We cannot get the advantage of Mr. Gladstone’s name, 
without his lead. The dream of making him a subordinate 
member of a Liberal Cabinet, in case of a Liberal victory, 
is, we know, simply a dream, and not a very wise dream, 
either. It will not be fulfilled; and if it could be, 
no greater misfortune could happen to the Liberal party 
than to have its Cabinet furnished with two chiefs, one 
nominal and one real. That very unfortunate suggestion may 
be put aside, just as all proposals in practical life for both eating 
your cake and keeping it untouched for future eating may be put 
aside. If we want the power of Mr. Gladstone’s name, we must 
show that we intend to use its power. You might as well pro- 
pose to get the full use out of a foil with a button stuck at the 
end of it, as to get the full use of a great Minister with an appar- 
atus carefully provided for confining him toa single department 
of State. Even if the thing could be done—which it cannot— 
it would not have the popular effect imagined. To restore to 
power a Ministry led by Mr. Gladstone, the people of England 
would do much which they would certainly not do to return to 
power a Ministry in which Mr. Gladstone was to be compre- 
hended indeed, but hidden under a bushel. We may dismiss, 
then, that unmeaning compromise as at once absolutely im- 
possible, and even if possible, worthless for the end for which 
it has been suggested. 

But how would the hopes of bringing back Mr. Gladstone 
to power operate on the electorate of the United Kingdom ? 
It would substitute a personal for an abstract cause. Mr. 
Gladstone represents, to the Liberals, all, and more than 
all, that Lord Beaconsfield represents to the Conservatives, 
—and represents an overflowing personal energy as well, 
which it stirs the popular imagination only to conceive. No 
doubt, Mr. Gladstone himself, much more than the 
Liberal cause, suffered the defeat of 1874. He had 
attached too much importance to finance, and the people 
took a certain almost mischievous pleasure in showing 
that they cared nothing for the proposed repeal of the Income- 
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tax, with which he supposed that he should dazzle th 
had attached too little importance to foreign ma 
the people took satisfaction in showing that Py ay a 
; 8 that they did 
wish the United Kingdom to play too humble a part i 
great European drama. He had been subtle where the _ 
thought he should have been plain-spoken, and it was = Ng 
sure to them to show that they did not like toe 
subtlety, but preferred plain English, without ay nck 
cumlocution, whenever England stood before the i 
So the people virtually declared that they were 4j 
of Mr. Gladstone,—that of his honourable and pros ct 
finance, they had had more than enough; that of his a 
and modest tone on behalf of England they had had too much - 
that of his discriminations between shades of meaning between 
which they saw no difference, they were absolutely we 2 
and that they would a great deal rather have for a Prem 
the clever and unscrupulous man who had never pretended. 
to a conviction, than the great financier, the great reformer and 
great political refiner, of whose administration they were then 
reaping the fruits. Well, but for the very reason that 
they rejected Mr. Gladstone in their impatience with these. 
trifling defects, with the experience they have now had 
of the great adventurer who succeeded him, they are al] 
the more anxious to restore him to power. They were ag 
weary of his good finance, as the Athenians were of Aristides 
and his good morality; and now they have had, in place of 
that good finance, a finance of extravagance and cowardice 
the finance of men who positively boast that they have. 
too much regard for the taxpayers to pay for what they 
spend, and who, in time of peace,—unless, indeed, an Indian war 
for which England has paid hardly anything, and a South. 
African war for which she has not yet paid much, are to 
count for wars,—keep renewing their bills, and asking the nation 
to admire them for their moderation in doing so. Of course, 
the people feel that it would be only by voting for Mr.Gladstone, 
that they could adequately express their regret for the folly 
and impatience of their former caprice. Again, they were 
irritated with the too great humility of Mr. Gladstone's 
foreign policy, with the wise self-restraint of his acqui- 
escence in the result of the ‘ Alabama’ arbitration ; with the 
inevitable moderation of his concession to Russia in the case 
of an insignificant demand in 1870, when every great Power 
in Europe sided with Russia ; and with the general modesty of 
the British Foreign Office under his rule. But they have now 
had experience of a foreign policy which is nothing so little as 


and orders about the Fleet, and shakes its money-bags, boasting 
that they are campaigns in posse, in the face of the world— 
and they are far more sick of it than they ever were of 
the sincere and manly foreign policy which, if it were 
even a little too modest, in that respect certainly erred 
on the right side. Of course, then, the English people would 
like, by returning Mr. Gladstone to power, to profess publicly 
how much they prefer his foreign policy—the nearest 
policy we have seen in modern times to that foreign 
policy of Mr. Canning, of which England is so proud, 
the foreign policy which strives to build up liberty abroad 
and to strike down tyranny,—to the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s imperialism, and Lord Salisbury’s cynical 
self-interest. And again, though the English people never 
really understood the refinements of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
mind, they have learned in the last five or six years how con- 
sistent these refinements are with a lucidity of vision of which 
every year brings fresh proof,—with a courage which no tempor- 
ary fury of the mob could cow,—with a tenacity of purpose that 
is almost a guarantee of success, 

Everything shows that Mr. Gladstone’s name is iden- 
tified all over England with the cause of Liberalism, and 
that no other name is so identified. Ge 
recognise in a moment even the Watch-words of his fugi- 
tive writings. The desire of the English people is indeed, 
we believe, almost as great to do a great act of reparation 
for a signal ingratitude, as to restore to power the party whose 
principles, both abroad and at home, they most heartily 
approve. Without Mr. Gladstone, we might, perhaps, c0l- 
quer; with him, we shall conquer as only popular remorse 
for a great mistake, and popular enthusiasm for a great man 
who has been subjected to unmerited obloquy, can conquer. We, 
at all events, shall think our leaders gravely mistaken, if they 
do not do what in them lies to secure the triumph which 
only Mr. Gladstone’s leadership could secure, for a great 
character, as well as for a great cause. 








humble,—which waves the banner, and threatens, and brags, * 
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——— 
THE PROSECUTION OF THE ANTI-RENT AGITATORS. 


E do not think it just to blame the Government for 
rosecuting anti-rent agitators in Ireland. They may 
have selected the wrong individuals, or have spared men who 
uld have been attacked first ; but they are obviously sincere, 
abo n the eve of a general election they have forfeited all chance 
“pe Home-rule vote, and they may well have acted under an 
a rative sense of public duty. We cannot ourselves doubt 
that the Irish demand for fixity of tenure is just, or resist a 
strong wish that Irish agitators should be allowed to express 
extreme opinions with impunity, until their impracticableness 
becomes evident, even to Irishmen ; but the Government, being 
responsible, can hardly be so calm. It must protect threatened 
subjects, even if protection should be from the historian’s point 
of view premature, and this agitation threatened individuals. The 
fiercer spirits always to be found in Treland have been excited by 
the speeches of the agitators, the quiescence of the Government, 
and the suffering of the people, until they have tried to quicken 
the change they think needful by direct terrorism, applied in 
a form which is fatal to the institution of property,—that is, 
to civilisation of any sort. Nobody denies or questions that 
landlords are being threatened for demanding rent, that 
tenants are barbarously punished for paying it, and that 
direct incentives have been given to armed resistance 
to the law. In that state of affairs, the whole history 
of Ireland shows that it is necessary either to kill excite- 
ment by concession, as in the matter of Emancipation, 
or to indicate distinctly, as in the Repeal case, that the law 
restraining agitation within certain limits will be put in force 
against the agitators, who in Ireland are not so much eloquent 
though misguided debaters as actual leaders, pointing out— 
or believed by the people to be pointing out—a course to be 
followed in defiance of foreign law. As no Government can 
make any concession of the rights of property without sanc- 
tioning revolution, the second course had to be pursued, and 
it has been pursued so far in the regular way. It is nonsense 
to accuse a Government of tyranny which only remits persons 
whom it considers guilty of sedition to be tried in public, by 
ajury of their countrymen before the ordinary Courts of the land. 
They may all be acquitted. The Government has not suspended 
the Habeas Corpus, or established Special Commissions, or 
proposed a Coercion Act, but has carried out the ordinary law 
in the ordinary way. We may deplore, and do deplore, the 
sort of secrecy observed, the suddenness of the arrests, the 
military force collected; but a Government has in such 
matters a duty, which humane Liberals should not forget. It 
is bound to take care that ignorant and innocent, but excited, 
persons are not tempted to destruction by vain efforts at 
rescue, or at resistance to legal arrests; and in Ireland this 
often justifies precautions which in themselves look tyrannical, 
or at least over-distrustful of anything but force. In that 
island, the people are still unconvinced that law is irresistible. 
And we may deplore also, and do deplore, the permanent 
impression of Irishmen that in political cases the Courts 
sway distinctly to the side of authority, an impression founded 
on past history ; but that is no fault of the Government, which 
has only to choose between the ordinary Judges of the land, 
asarule competent and honest men, or Special Commissioners, 
to be authorised by special Acts, and exposed to the doubt that 
they are appointed only to cordemn. So far as we can see, 
no tyranny has been practised, and nothing done beyond 
what every Government must do, when called upon 
to restrain an agitation which, amidst an excitable people, 
under circumstances of great distress, threatens to imperil 
social order. No Irishman of any party at this moment 
will deny that the right of eviction for non-payment 
of rent, upon which landed property rests, is threat- 
ened withextinction, not by the legal conversion of tenants 
into owners—which, if it be possible without robbery, is a 
Just object of effort—but by force and menace. That being 
80, a Government has only to protect that right, and the most 
moderate method of protection is to ask the Courts whether 
verbal attacks on the right, leading to violent resistance, are 
legal offences or no. 

While, however, we hold that Liberals should uphold the 
Government in its general action in this matter, we are by 
nO means certain that the Government is right in its selection 
of individuals. They may be aware that the three persons 
seized—a barrister presumably without heavy business, a minor 
journalist, and a Fenian, once convicted before—are leaders of 
Importance, and therefore fit subjects to be singled out, but 
evidence is wanted of their position. It is most important in 





all such cases to avoid creating an impression that the weak 
are struck and the strong spared, and in Ireland there cer- 
tainly will be such an impression spread. The feeling there 
will be that the three accused have talked wildly, just as scores 
of others have talked wildly, and that it is very hard that 
they should be punished, and that more cautious talkers, of 
infinitely more importance, should be let off free. And unless 
more evidence is forthcoming, there will be justice in that 
impression. The three men seized may have broken the law 
a dozen times, for what we know—the juries must decide that— 
but nobody believes them to be the real authors of the anti- 
rent agitation, and it is the real authors whom a wise 
Government would endeavour to restrain. Mr. Parnell, to 
give one example, may be entirely within the law— 
there is strong legal opinion in favour of that view— 
but still, frank men will think it would have been more just 
to try the question by prosecuting him, than to pick out 
people who, it would seem, are hardly rich enough without 
popular aid to secure adequate defence. The reason, we pre- 
sume, was the usual dread of abortive prosecutions; but we are 
not so sure that an acquittal is always a triumph, and do not 
forget that Daniel O'Connell, to the everlasting credit of English 
lawyers, was at last the victor in his trial. It would have 
been more generous not to have struck so low, and generosity 
counts for a great deal in Irish politics, This, however, 
is a question of political judgment, rather than of 
right or wrong, and must be left to Parliament, as must the 
much greater question whether it would not have been wiser 
to announce with the prosecutions the Government ideas as 
to relief. We hold that it would. Something must be done 
about the supply of fuel at any rate, this winter; and it 
should have been announced, before the old, weary, semi- 
legal, semi-violent warfare against anarchical opinions 
recommenced. We cannot and we do not blame the 
Government, which, under the circumstances, has acted with 
moderation and legality; but we trust they will take every 
opportunity of showing that they regret as deeply as Liberals 
the course they have been compelled to follow,—the reopening 
of the old chasm between Irish opinion, however mistaken, 
and English law, however just. These Irish people are bound to 
us by inseparable bonds; they are our helpers in every work of 
peace and every field of battle; wherever the Empire reaches 
they are dying, as Louis Cavagnari died the other day, on our 
behalf ; and yet we can never help doing acts which suggest to 
all the world that they hate us, and that we at heart think 
them possible rebels. There is no help, for justice must be done 
to the rich as well as the poor; but there is a pressing neces- 
sity to import into the doing of it no malignity, no unfairness, 
and, above all, no scorn. The arrest of the anti-rent de- 
claimers may be wholly unavoidable—we ourselves can see 
no road out of that conclusion—but none the less is it one of 
the most regrettable incidents of our time. A new land-law 
in 1870, and a new agrarian struggle nine years after! 





THE LEEDS DEMONSTRATION. 


HE “finding-out” of a flashy Government by a large 
Democracy such as ours, is a slow process, and it can 
hardly even be said that this process, which, as the Duke of 
Argyll truly declared in the House of Lords last May, was 
then beginning, is even yet complete. But meetings like 
those of Manchester and Leeds show that it is going on 
rapidly,—rapidly enough to make the result evident long 
before the Parliament which has not yet found out the 
Ministry, is sent to its account. Mr. Forster, as truly as 
epigrammatically, said in his morning speech at Leeds that 
though it might be very well to let “the dead past bury 
its dead,” the past of this Ministry is not yet dead 
enough to bury, and indeed, we fancy it can only be safely 
buried in the same grave with the Administration it- 
self. It is, indeed, the weak side of a democracy that the 
Nemesis on blundering and mischief-making statesmen,—if 
only they manage to throw a little showiness and superficial 
vitality into their mischief,—comes with so very halt a foot. 
She comes, but the mischief is done and often almost beyond 
being undone, before she overtakes the braggarts ; so that the 
story of a democracy is very apt to consist for years together 
in the extremely gradual exposure of an association of 
clever mountebanks. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
what the political mistakes are which find their way down 
quickest to the imagination of the multitude, and which 
affect them most deeply ; and for discovering this, the Leeds 
demonstration of last week—first, the luncheon at the Victoria 
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Hall, with its popularisation of the Ministerial blunders for 
some 700 or 800 of the Leeds manufacturers and trades- 
men, and then the mass-meeting held in the evening at 
the shed of Messrs. Fowler, of Hunslet Lane, where more 
than 20,000 people collected to listen to the Duke of Argyll, 
offers us excellent materials. 

It would be hardly possible to give a better, 7.¢.,a more suc- 
cinct, and more temperate account of the fatal mistakes which 
have made this Ministry sink in the respect of a hard-headed 
middle-class, once greatly inclined to favour them, than Mr. 
Forster gave in his speech to the Leeds manufacturers. The 
pith of his indictment was that the Government have 
apparently taken pains to increase simultaneously and almost 
pari passu the incitements to war, and the difficulty of 
making war with success. Either charge alone would be 
very heavy. The first, the charge of pursuing a deliber- 
ately irritating policy, is nearly the most grave that can 
be brought. But that this Government has done so, and 
done so with something like ostentatious arrogance, not to say 
effrontery, in its various public utterances,—long ago at 
Guildhall, when Lord Beaconsfield spoke of the number of 
campaigns we could afford to wage, and again, only two or 
three weeks. ago, at Manchester, when Lord Salisbury spoke 
with the utmost defiance of Russia as our open and admitted 
foe, against whom it was lawful to employ even the 
worst and most dangerous tools for the purposes of de- 
fence,—no one now denies. Well, that is a very heavy 
charge indeed. To sow the seeds of war is nearly as 
heavy a political crime as you can commit. It is, we 
suppose, the crime of which the Greek myth as to the 
dragon’s teeth, which, when sown in the earth, immediately 
sprang up in a phalanx of armed men, was the symbol. 
But, as Mr. Forster pointed out, this Government sows 
the seed of war, without even taking the precautions of war. 
The dragon’s teeth have been sown, but the armed men 
have not sprung up. On the contrary, what the Government 
have been chiefly aiming at apparently, is to multiply a 
hundredfold the need of armed men in case of war, while pro- 
viding none to meet the need. One permanent danger of ours, 
as Mr. Forster said, is the possible interruption, at any point, of 
our long line of communications with our distant dependencies. 
Of that long line, Egypt is, perhaps, the weakest point, 
and the Government have done all in their power to weaken 
our hold on Egypt; to place that point under the control of 
French influence, without drawing any closer,—perhaps even 
estranging,—the statesmen of France. But that is the 
smallest item in the charge. We are certainly in a more risky 
position in Egypt than we were, but still, we might find that 
a little energy would make our way through Egypt safe. The 
worst blow struck at our power, in case of war with Russia, is, 
as Mr. Forster pointed out, the deliberate undertaking to 
defend along and very difficult land frontier in Asia Minor 
against Russia, which we have no good means of getting at, to 
which the Government have now added the obligation of 
holding a vehemently hostile country of hardy mountaineers 
against either Russian intrigue or Russian invasion. Mr. 
Forster put it very effectively, when he said :— 

“ But the supporters of the Government are constantly talking of 
such a war. The members of the Government are constantly hinting 
at it, and I do not deny that there is a possibility—nay, even a pro- 
bability—that if the present Government remain in power—if Lord 
Beaconsfield is to meet the Lord Mayor this time next year at the 
Guildhall, we may have a war with Russia. Now, then, I want to 
ask you, and I want to ask men of all parties,—suppose that war was 
to break ont, ought the guidance of public affairs to be left toa 
Government who, finding the relations of the two countries to be 
these, that we could attack Russia by sea, and Russia could only 
attack us by land, and that over deserts and over mountains, the 
Government has brought us to the position that we go into the 
mountains to meet Russia, with mountaineers not our friends, but 
our enemies. These Afghan mountaineers might have feared and 
hated Russia. They now fear and hate us, and Russia can at any 
moment oblige us to march our army hundreds of miles over a diffi- 
cult country into the mountains of the Caucasus, far away from our 
own resources, to meet her legions, close to their resources. That is 
the danger in which the Government have put-us, if there is to be a 
war with Russia. She could never have attacked us with deserts and 
mountains between us, and now it is easy for her to make us go to 
meet her upon the mountains of Asia Minor, and for her to find us 
engaged in the Himalayas.”’ 

So that while the war feeling has been stimulated, the danger 
of war has been multiplied a hundredfold, though nothing at 
all has been done to make ready for war. Formidable re- 
sentment has been invited, even courted, while we were doing 
all in our power to make the outburst of that resentment, when- 
ever it may come, almost overwhelming to us, where formerly it 





would hardly have been even alarming. As Me, Festhalle 
teaches, it cannot be prudent or even sane policy, at 
and the same time to provoke the sting of ¥ a 
enemy, and to expose to that sting a large and wholly o.. 
protected surface of a highly susceptible kind. Mr E 
made one other remark, taken up and popularised by & 
Wilfrid Lawson at the evening meeting, which weet, > 
believe, to the very heart of the distrust and mahal 
which this Administration has begun to excite in the people 
England. He said that, do what we will or may in Asia Mj 4 
“ John Bull cannot give the Turkish people good gore 
through the Turkish Pashas.” No, said Sir Wilfrid Lawson - 
his very clever speech, no more than you could convert the 
people of Leeds from intemperate habits by “a society com’ 

of licensed victuallers, headed by Mr. Wheelhouse,” The ex 
treme silliness of the attempt to reform Asia Minor by the 
agency of a Turkish Administration has laid, we believe 
almost as much hold on the minds of the people of England, 
as the foolhardiness of the attempt to irritate Russia, while 
exposing ourselves, as we have never been exposed before to 
the attacks of Russia. ‘ 

Owing to certain physical causes, the Duke of Argyll’s 
speech at Leeds was not nearly so effective as his speech of 
last May in the House of Lords, but it contained points which 
evidently carried the minds of all who could hear him enthy. 
siastically with him; and perhaps his best touch was hig 
demonstration that the very ease with which the Indian 
Government has overrun Afghanistan, is the best evidence we 
could have that the Ministerial policy in Afghanistan hag 
been thoroughly superfluous and bad :— 

“ You have seen it said over and over again, ‘ All you prophets of 
evil have been disappointed ; we have conquered Afghanistan with 
the greatest facility.’ Why, gentlemen, the facility with which 
Afghanistan could be conquered was part of our case, and not of 
theirs. We always said, ‘You can conquer Afghanistan at any 
moment you like.” That was the security of our position, and Lord 
Lytton himself wrote to the Ameer and said, ‘We can overwhelm 
you before a single Russian soldier can come to your assistance. And 
that was perfectly true, and that increased the cruelty, and I will 
add, the baseness, of attacking the Ameer on account of conduct into 
which he had been forced by the violence and deceit of our om 
Government.” 


That is an argument of which every one can understand the 
weight, and which added greatly to the effectiveness of the 
Duke’s attack on the deceitfulness of our Afghan policy, for 
unfortunately, there are in England too many Jingoes who are 
little influenced by being shown that a policy is dishonourable, 
unless they can also be shown that it is silly. 

But the clearest sign that the Government is already found 
out, is the evidence of the avidity with which personal criti- 
cism on the different members of the Government is received 
by the people. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s amusing description of 
the Duke of Argyll’s onslaught on the Government last May 
was, perhaps, the most successful bit of popular oratory in 
the Leeds demonstration ; and it showed that the people are 
beginning to understand thoroughly the personal weakness of 
the Government, and to relish extremely everything which 
brings that personal weakness home to them more vividly. 
Here was Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s most successful passage == 


“ Ah! we have in the chair a nobleman who has the courage of his 
convictions. Deeply do I regret that the unavoidable confasion at 
the beginning of this meeting prevented all of us hearing the remarks 
which he made. But we have read his speeches at other times. We 
have read that oration which last summer he made in the House of 
Lords. That was a grand moment in the history of the House of 
Lords, which has not many grand moments. I was there: I saw the 
noble Duke who is in the chair stand up and face his opponents. There 
was the Tory Government over against him. There sat the audacious 
Lord Beaconsfield; there sat the pugnacious Lord Cranbrook ; there 
sat the sagacious Duke of Northumberland ; and there sat the vera 
cious Lord Salisbury. Up stood the noble Duke who is in the chair, 
unabashed by what he saw before him, undeterred by the audacity, 
pugnacity, sagacity, and veracity ; and in tones of burning invective, 
which will long be remembered, he summed up the black catalogue © 
the crimes against England which the Tory Government had com- 
mitted. And then pointing at the condemned culprits before bim 
the finger of indignant scorn, he said, ‘ My Lords, you are beginning 
to be found out.’ The noble Duke found them out; have you found 
them out ?” , 


Now, when once that kind of attack catches hold of the people, 
you may be sure that the Government attacked is coming to 
its end. The popular ridicule which dissolves an Administra 
tion is evidently at work, and the people heartily believe that 
that popular ridicule is deserved,—which, in this case, 1t cer 
tainly is. The demonstration at Leeds shows us that, after line 
upon line and precept upon precept, the middle-class is at last 
fully penetrated with the rashness and folly of this Government, 
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ocracy itself with its weakness ; and when matters 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF BAKER PASHA. 


SS we mistake the symptoms greatly, her Majesty’s 
Government have made a muddle of their recent effort 
at Constantinople. They certainly exerted great pressure there, 
and they certainly have obtained very little result. All these 
assertions and denials about the Fleet, and the orders given 
to it, or the hints sent out to it to be ready, and its destina- 
tion, matter in reality exceedingly little, though they, of 
course, make effective debate in Parliament very difficult in- 
deed. It remains clear that Sir Henry Layard, who has hitherto 
endeavoured to conciliate the Sultan, and so secure to his side 
the only permanent authority in Constantinople, recently 
tumed round and tried to frighten that “ Prince of excellent 
intentions” into parting with a portion of his power. He 
asked that Asia Minor should be organised on European ideas, 
and hinted that the new Ministry had better go. Whether he 
summoned the Fleet, or whether he only intimated that the Fleet 
might be summoned, or whether he smiled at a report that the 
Fleet was coming, does not greatly matter, for obviously the result 
was that the Sultan was alarmed, and that, after one of the 
usual complicated intrigues, in which the representatives of the 
« Powers” appear, disappear, and reappear in incomprehensible 
attitudes, he retained his Ministry, but promised to give way 
about the “ reforms.” There should be reforms in European 
Turkey, or at least the Governors should be asked to consider 
a plan forwarded to them from Constantinople ; and when they 
had reported, which will be the day after the Greek Kalends, 
then the Sultan would most laboriously consider their report. 
Moreover. a decree should be issued by-and-by rearranging the 
“responsibility of Ministers,” a delightful phrase which, as the 
Sultan only exists by the support of armed Mussulmans, and 
they take their views from the Ulema, and the Ulema have 
only just decided, and rightly decided, that under the Sacred 
Law the Vicegerent of the Prophet must be absolute, will be 
interpreted to mean their responsibility to the Sultan, a re- 
sponsibility more than sufficient already. And finally, as to 
Asia Minor, as something real must appear to be done, Baker 
Pasha should be appointed “ representative of the Sultan ” in 
regard to reforms. He has accordingly been appointed, and 
has started at once to go somewhere. 
Now, what does all this mean? We believe it means 
that the British Government, alarmed by all they hear from 
Constantinople, have made, after their method, another feebly 
showy effort to amend matters. They do not wish 
that an explosion should occur, the result of which no 
one can foresee, and they believe an explosion to be very 
near at hand. Within the last few months, matters have 
gone from bad to worse in Turkey, till it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the blackness of the situation. The cash revenue, 
a very different thing from the nominal revenue, has been 
anticipated and pledged and intercepted on its way, till the 
sam forthcoming for the daily wants of the central Adminis- 
tration is not sufficient for the most ordinary expenses. 
Nobody is paid, except a few Pashas strong enough, like 
Osman Pasha, to issue orders of their own, and execute them 
if they are defied. Even the Palace feels bitterly the pinch 
of the times. The story of one correspondent about the 
Sultan’s butcher having struck for cash would be incredible, 
but that local bankers tell stories indicating yet deeper 
straits within the Imperial household. It has come to 
this—that the Khalif himself is borrowing in hundreds, 
and can hardly get them. The civil servants, a few 
foreigners excepted, are unpaid. The officers and men, outside 
aemall body who act as the Sultan’s bodyguard, are unpaid. 
Even the contractors for supplies are unpaid, till the garrison of 
Constantinople has insufficient food and no new clothes, and till 
nothing but the wonderful patience which Mahommedan soldiers 
Sometimes display under pressure, when it does not affront 
their pride, prevents a revolution. This patience may give 
way at any moment, and consequences may follow—such, for 
instance, as the supersession of the dynasty, or its flight from 
Constantinople—which many Governments, especially that of 
Great Britain, regard with acute dread. It might be neces- 
‘ary at any moment to settle the central “ Eastern Question ” 
—that is, the ownership of Constantinople—without 50,000 
English troops to send there, or anywhere else, to give effect to 
ritish policy. If a catastrophe is to be staved off, money 
must be found, and it cannot be found if the Sultan will do 





nothing to restore his own credit, and keep the growing 
anarchy within bounds. He must, therefore, in his own 
interest, be compelled to yield; and the British Government 
has therefore sanctioned pressure, the nature of which is still 
indefinite, but which it, at all events, hoped would prove 
sufficient to extort one definite thing, the direct application of 
European energy to restore order in the revenue-yielding 
section of Asiatic Turkey. 

So far, the action of the Government, though, in our judg- 
ment, most unwise, the only hope for Turkey being revolution, 
is at least intelligible, and from Lord Beaconsfield’s point of 
view defensible by argument. He is trying to prevent anarchy, 
which is always a bad thing; and to secure the fulfilment of 
promises, which is usually a good thing. There is no objec- 
tion to that, except in the minds of those who, like our- 
selves, think that the condition of improvement in Eastern 
Europe is that the Sultanet should disappear; but then 
comes the question of the means. And here the British 
Government and Sir Henry Layard seem to us to have been 
unusually weak. They are not prepared for radical measures 
—such, for example, as the astounding decree just issued in 
Cairo, making two foreign employés virtually sovereigns of 
Egypt—or for nominating a Sultan, or for insisting, under 
penalty of shells, that Abdul Hamid shall appoint a Grand 
Vizier, limit himself to an allowance, and leave his Minister to 
restore order, if he can. Nor are they prepared to place each 
province under a competent “ Khedive,” a Prince who, though 
nominally subordinate, shall really be independent in internal 
affairs, They are obliged, or think themselves obliged, to adopt 
some milder expedient, and naturally, not being original men, 
they fall back on expedients suggested by their experience of 
India. Sir Henry Layard, if he is sincere, which in this 
matter he very well may be, is obviously trying to get 
some Englishman placed in a position in which he can 
manage or drive the Pashas in Asia, as a Resident in an 
Indian protected State manages or drives his Prince and 
the native administration. He cannot be Resident himself, 
because there are so many Ambassadors in Constantinople, and 
the Palace is so difficult to manage; but a great European in 
the interior, once trusted by the Sultan, might assume very 
nearly that position, and produce, by advice, worry, and 
threats to the executive Pashas, some endurable sort of order. 
Why Sir Henry should think Baker Pasha competent to fill 
such a post, we have no means of discovering. It seems a 
very weak choice. That officer, wholly apart from the circum- 
stances under which he quitted England, has shown no politi- 
cal aptitude, knows nothing of finance, and has entirely failed 
in inducing Turkish Pashas to let him do his nominal work 
of organising a gendarmerie. He has no particular ability, 
except for organising cavalry, and none of the personal magic 
which Gordon Pasha derives from his splendid disinterested- 
ness. With so many men available, such a choice seems in 
itself a fantasy or a job; but, of course, it is conceivable that 
Sir Henry Layard had a reason founded on some knowledge 
that Baker Pasha would be, of all men, least obnoxious to the 
Palace, or the governing influences at the Porte. At all 
events, he pressed him forward, and as a result, Baker 
Pasha is, according to Reuter, to occupy in Asia Minor the 
position that Safvet Pasha occupies in the Turkish Empire, 
representative of the Sultan as regards reforms. What 
is the good of that? If, indeed, Baker Pasha were to 
be in reality, irremovable Viceroy, then a precedent would 
have been set of great importance; but we know that the 
Sultan in his decree has carefully guarded himself against 
giving direct executive power, and that the Porte will 
not surrender its higher patronage, and consequently 
the new reformer will be nothing but a new Reporter- 
General. Let us suppose him to try to do his duty as hard 
as he can, and still, in that vast region, what can he 
accomplish? The Sultan will not sincerely help him, unless 
he sends in great sums, which he has no means of raising, for 
the local Treasuries are drained, and Constantinople, we may 
be sure, has not parted with its right of seizing all cash that 
is obtainable. The Pashas will be so jealous of him, that he 
will be thwarted in every possible way. The armed mob will 
hate him, and probably rise on him as an interfering Infidel. The. 
soldiery, who alone might accept his orders—and that is doubt- 
ful, no European not a renegade having long been obeyed by Tur- 
kish officers—are unpaid, unprovided, and living on the people. 
He will be met at every turn by excuses, and if he removes 
the refractory, will be told that he is to control reforms, but 
not the executive Pashas. He will be able to do nothing, 
except, perhaps, keep some small district, which he can tra- 
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verse himself with a personal guard of horsemen, decently 
quiet. The Resident succeeds sometimes in India—not by 
any means always, as witness Baroda—because he has no 
details to manage, because he has behind him irresistible 
foree, and because—what is the forgotten feature in 
the system—he is usually on very good terms with the 
native Vizier, who may want a fortune, but does not want 
anarchy, is usually able, and is often delighted to use the dreaded 
European as the Mr. Jorkins of the governing establishment. 
Baker Pasha, Reformer-General of Asia Minor, will have a 
Sultan behind him instead of a Viceroy, no irresistible power 
in the background, and every official a determined and unscru- 
pulous enemy. These officials are not all bad, but those 
among them who are good are Mussulmans of the class most 
impatient of European influence. Nothing will be accomplished, 
or even so far appear to be accomplished as to encourage 
financiers to “rescue Turkey,” and the central danger will 
be left exactly as it was. Nothing valid will have been 
done even for a province, and nothing attempted at Con- 
stantinople, where lies the true seat of the mischief, and 
where, we believe, matters are passing rapidly beyond hope, 
even from the rise of a strong Sultan. Even he could now 
only enable his government to perish honourably. The forces 
assembled at Constantinople are too great, their rivalries are 
too keen, their interests are too vitally involved, for any modern 
Sultan to master them all, and his Pashas and his people 
and his soldiery all together. After all, he could only rely on 
a Mahommedan revival, and Europe would not bear that. 
There is, however, no chance of a strong Sultan of the race of 
Othman ; any Sultan outside that race would be a pretender ; 
and no European Vizier would be tolerated for an hour. 
There is no hope for Turkey, or in Turkey,—not even the 
slightly grotesque and cynical one that Baker Pasha might 
possibly regenerate the Empire. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL-BOARD ELECTIONS. 


HE Elections to the London School Board come off on 
the 27th inst., before our next issue appears, and we are 
desirous to say a final word upon the subject. We believe the 
most expedient mot d’ordre which can be given to the electors 
on this occasion is to re-elect all the old candidates who offer 
themselves, irrespective of opinions, and among new candi- 
‘dates, to select people as like the old as possible. Of course, 
in the case of new candidates, more attention must be paid to 
qualifications ; but conservative as that course may seem, we 
should like to see the voters return the old candidates en bloc, 
by a sort of plebiscite, and that for this reason. The first 
necessity of the School administration of London now 
is that it should be solidified by time, habit, and 
that impression of usualness which, in England, conse- 
crates all convenient, and some few inconvenient, institu- 
tions. It is not yet, what Sir R. Knightley once declared a 
parish to be, a natural institution, and it should be suffered to 
become one. The Board has done a work in its nine years 
of existence, the immensity of which is only concealed from 
the constituency by the vastness of London,—that province 
covered with houses which has the population of Scotland, 
and perhaps ten times its wealth, and it has done it on 
the whole as successfully as could be hoped. It has been a 
little too expensive, a trifle too magnificent, a thought too 
much inclined to forget that children without hereditary cul- 
ture sometimes suffer from knowledge as hereditary vegetarians 
suffer from beef ; but when we have said that, we have said all 
to be said against the Board. Its “persecution of parents,” 
of which agitators complain, is most of it nonsense, the 
harshness, where harshness has been shown, having been 
in most cases that which attends any application of a penal law, 
or the result of that impatience with ignorant and “ aggra- 
vating” resistance which is the fault of the sub-agents of 
authority in every department. The petty complaints or 
accidental though serious grievances, of which so much is 
sometimes made, would all be considered only natural, if the 
Board were twenty years old. There has been very little 
religious strife; there have been no scandals, except a quarrel 
or two, in which lady members were a little too outspoken ; 
and what is more than all, the children not taught before are 
actually being taught now, whole tribes of them, who were the 
plague of the streets, having been caught, disciplined, and com- 
pelled to learn at least the “ three R’s.” Good teachers have been 
found, and have been so well treated that teaching under the 
Board will become a recognised sub-profession. The Board, in 
short, has been successful, and now the great necessity for it is to 





lose its newness, to cease to be discussed as j s 
abolish it, to be exempt from criticism on ‘eee body maight 
be accepted as part of the order of things, like the J e- bg 
and King, Lords, and Commons, and fogs, and the Heralteome’ 
We want it to be regarded as the school system is neil 
Scotland, as something to be kept up and improved, and : 
about, and if need arise, even modified, but self-existent and 
more liable to be given up than the Kirk, or golf, or the . 
wind. We contemplate a day when it shall rey ponent 
conceive of a great legacy to the London School Board A 
to Londoners as natural as a legacy to Guy’s or Bartholomew’ 
and its agency shall become almost a hereditary servieg like 
the care of hospital estates. The moment that condition of 
tomariness is attained, nine-tenths of existing irritations will 
disappear ; school-rates will be paid like water-rates, with 
growl, but no demur ; and a truant-hunt will create os ‘ 
annoyance than an unusual fall of hail, ora raid upon gambling 
saloons. A poor child will be sent to school by its parents 
just as it is fed, and with as little idea that the n 
disbursements are unjust, or can be in any way evaded, 7 
secure that customariness, we want the School Board to iii 
as unchanged as may be for twenty years, its personages, its 
methods, and its agents, so that the people, slow as they are, 
may, after the English fashion, grow to them. They will 
never, perhaps, like them; but though they do not like tax. 
gatherers, they pay them. Unfortunately, a good many mem- 
bers will be changed. The work is disagreeable and tryi 
takes up a great deal of time, and of late has been rather 
thankless ; and of course there have been numbers of with. 
drawals, not enough, it is true, to affect the tradition of the 
Board, but still too many, every new man wanting to 
begin at the beginning, and teach something else. There 
are new candidates who would not scruple to introduce 
Euclid into the curriculum, and candidates who think hem. 
ming a feeble waste of time. That is all the more reason 
for re-electing the old members, especially office-bearers, and 
as many among the new candidates as in the main will sup 
their predecessors. If this rule is fairly attended to, there 
will be no change of magnitude in policy, and none in the 
composition of the Committees who carry that policy into 
detail, and this is the main thing to be desired. Let the 
grain grow, without any more fidgetting at its roots. Itis 
well above ground, and wants sunshine, as usual in England, a 
great deal more than manure. The expensive work has most 
of it been done, and any violent swerve in the course of 
the Board would only lead to more expense; while it 
would break that hold which we wish, before all 
things, to confer upon the Board, the hold upon average 
Englishmen of use and wont. Let the child go to 
school as it goes to bed, willing or unwilling, but with 
everybody’s approval. If it has been the custom before 
summoning parents to give them three warnings, let them 
have three warnings, even though one would be better, for 
then in time the parents will think three warnings as 
“ natural,” and “right,” and “ proper” as the number of a 
jury, or the boundary of the parish, or a hereditary right to 
a seat upon the Bench; and when they have had them, will 
think themselves rightfully treated, and obey. 

We would also strongly recommend the re-election of all 
female candidates. They have not, perhaps, done everything 
that was expected of them—they have not been specially eco 
nomical, for instance, though the ship case was absurdly mis 
represented—and the rejection of one or two might be a relief to 
the Board itself; but anything like a general rejection of the 
lady candidates would be a breach of tradition, and do a vast 
amount of mischief. All the unanswerable reasons which 
existed at first for the admission of women to the Board exist 
now. Half the children to be taught are girls. Half the 
sanitary arrangements to be made to keep the children healthy 
have to be made for girls—they are not shod, for instance, 
like the boys—again, they secure half the “ results” which 
make such a difference in the comparative success and failure 
of the schools. There must be a proportion of women on the 
Board, to look after the girls, and it would be safer to elect 
all who are there, than to run the slightest risk of reducing 
the total number too low. If too many women are rejected, 
they will abandon the field, and the chance, already small, of 
seeing the Board well attended by those organising women of 
benevolence who have helped to found so many institutions, 
will be finally lost. We may regret that too few of the exact 
type, Quakeresses in all but creed, are elected, and that for the 
most part, it is women of advanced opinions who come for- 
ward ; but the missing class will not be secured by ostracising 
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their sisters, most of whom, even if they talk too decidedly, 
the world not being quite so easy a riddle as they think, do 
excellent work, and in several ways directly help on the 
machine. Those who dislike them most do not accuse them 
of neglect or want of energy, and one or two of them are 
almost invaluable. They should be sent back in a body, if 
only to make sure that the Board is not to be reserved to 
men and clergymen alone, and that the feebler half of 
the children to be taught are to obtain the justice which 
throughout our educational arrangements, the primary schools 
excepted, is now refused to their sex. No body of men are 
ever pillaged by enemies as the girls of the English middle- 
class have been pillaged of endowments left for their benefit, 
and if the School Boards are confined to men only, as they 
would be, if a bad precedent were set once or twice, we may 
see the same evil, in a different shape, in primary education. 
We wish to avoid that, or any serious change whatever in the 
Board at present, and therefore advise everybody to vote, and 
to vote for the old candidates, and the women. 





WHAT WILL BE DONE WITH THE RITUALISTS ? 


E agree with Lord Penzance in regretting the assertion 
\ of jurisdiction by the Queen’s Bench, in the case of 
«Martin v. Mackonochie.” It is not, however, for the reason 
assigned by Lord Penzance that we regret it. Lord Penzance 
is thinking of the nine years’ immunity that Mr. Mackono- 
chie had already enjoyed, when the Queen’s Bench interfered 
on his behalf, and he is shocked at the reflection that by this 
means the nine years have become ten. This is not a point 
that gives us the least discomfort. Our objection to the 
action of the Queen’s Bench is merely that it postponed a 
settlement of the question in dispute. Sooner or later, if not 
in Mr, Mackonochie’s case, then in the case of some other 
Ritualist incumbent, the question whether the immunity of 
Ritualists is to be made perpetual, or is to have a final end 
put to it, must be decided; and if no prohibition had been 
issued to Lord Penzance, it would now have been a year 
nearer to being decided. However, thet which hath let for 
the last twelve months has now been taken out of the way, 
and the point which is really in issue—the only point which 
has any interest except of a purely ecclesiastical kind—is once 
more in a fair way to be determined. 

The point in question is simply this: On the one hand, there 
is reason to suppose, from the action of the Legislature some 
years since, that the nation is resolved to put down Ritualism. 
If it is not resolved to do so, why did it pass the Public 
Worship Regulation Act? On the other hand, there is reason 
to suppose that when the nation came to this resolution, it 
had not counted the cost of carrying it out. To compare 
small things with great, the English people stand towards 
their own little Culturkampf in something like the position 
which Prince Bismarck has been plausibly supposed to 
stand towards his own bigger Culturkampf. It has been 
argued with much probability that when Prince Bismarck 
began the fight, he did not expect to meet with any 
serious resistance. It may have been much the same 
thing with the English public, when they rejoiced so loudly 
over the Public Worship Regulation Act. They thought that 
as soon as the Ritualists saw that Parliament was in earnest, 
they would obey the law. Now, therefore, there comes up a 
farther consideration. There can be no question whatever as 
to the power of the nation to put down Ritualism in the 
Established Church, if it is minded to do so. But if it is 
minded to do so, it must be minded to do something else also. 
It must be willing to see zealous, hard-working, popular 
clergymen go to gaol, and stay in gaol, rather than obey the 
law. To judge from the feeling excited by Mr. Tooth’s case, a 
large number of Englishmen are not willing to see this. They 
have no love for Ritualism ; they would like, perhaps, to see 
Ritualists turned neck-and-crop out of the Church. But so 
long as the Ritualists are in the Church, they do not like to 
see them sent to prison. The feeling is in the highest degree 
illogical, but it is not at all unnatural. Here, for example, 
in the present instance, isa man whose zeal and whose success 
are disputed by noone. He has set on foot all manner of good 
Works in a district where, until he took it in hand, good works 
Were conspicuous by their absence. He has gathered round 
him a large and devoted congregation, to whom his word is a 
rule of faith, morals, discipline, and ceremonial. If, as isalleged, 

he has alienated his actual parishioners by his ritualistic prac- 
tices, he must have performed the remarkable feat of turn- 
ing people out of a church into which they had never come. 





The district of St. Alban’s, Holborn, can scarcely be described 
as a church-going neighbourhood. If Mr. Mackonochie had 
obeyed the law, he would simply have lost his present congre- 
tion, without gaining anew one inexchange. There ¢ould not 
be a better case for testing the real feeling of Englishmen 
about Ritualism. In some churches into which it has 
been introduced, it offends many people and pleases few. 
At St. Alban’s, Holborn, it offends nobody and pleases every 
one. If Englishmen are really in earnest in dealing with 
Ritualism, they have now their path marked out forthem. If 
they elect to make short work with Mr. Mackonochie, they will 
have got through a good half of what they will have to do. 

What will happen in the course of the next few weeks 
seems to be ascertained beforehand. The suspension ab 
officio et beneficio will be served on Mr. Mackonochie, and he 
has already stated that he intends to take no notice of it. 
The contingency which Lord Penzance refused to anticipate 
will then be realised. ‘It is, no doubt,” said Lord Penzance, 
“ within the respondent’s power, by disobeying the suspension, 
and continuing his ministrations in spite of it, to force the 
Court to punish him by imprisonment.” Mr, Mackonochie, 
unless he gives way at the last moment, will continue 
his ministrations just as though nothing had hap- 
pened, and except by imprisonment there will be no 
way of preventing him from continuing them. We are not 
defending Mr. Mackonochie’s action. To our minds, nothing 
can be clearer than that a clergyman ought either to obey the 
decrees of the Courts accepted by the Church of which he is 
a minister, or to cease to minister in that Church. The ques- 
tion, however, is not what we hold, but what Mr. Mackonochie 
holds, and upon this point there is no uncertainty. He is of 
opinion that Lord Penzance’s judgment, and the judgment of 
the higher Court by which he is guided, are bad on two 
grounds. They come from a Judge who has no legitimate 
authority over the Clergy, and they declare that to be law 
which is plainly not law. Consequently, what the English 
public has to ask itself is not, —Do we approve of Mr, Mackono- 
chie’s defiance of the Court on either or both of these grounds ? 
but,—Do we so far disapprove of it, that we are willing to send 
him to prison because he takes this ground? 

Upon the question as thus stated, we have a very clear 
conviction. It is not worth while to interfere for the destruc- 
tion of Ritualism, when it hurts no one. If Mr. Mackonochie 
were thrusting his special ceremonial upon an unwilling con- 
gregation; if, for example, he had succeeded an Evangelical 
vicar, and had turned all the services in the church upside 
down ; if he had refused to give the regular congregation any 
services of the type to which they had been accustomed, and 
had left them the choice of accepting his ritual or ceasing to 
come to his church; if, above all, he had done all these 
things in a country parish where ceasing to come to his 
church meant ceasing to come to church at all, we should 
have been prepared to go all lengths in bringing the law to 
bear on him. But when the matter is one which touches no 
one but the congregation of St. Alban’s, and when they are, 
and have been all along, ardent supporters of Mr. Mackono- 
chie, we fail entirely to see what is to be gained by persistence 
in this prosecution. If it is said that the law must be vindi- 
cated, we reply,—vindicate it as much as you like, provided 
that you alter it as soon as you have vindicated it. Send 
Mr. Mackonochie to gaol, by all means, only pass a law next 
Session giving the Clergy liberty in matters of Ritual, so long 
as it does not offend any appreciable fraction of the congrega- 
tion. Still, we admit that if this is not the view taken by 
the nation, it will be entirely within its right in pursuing an 
opposite course. In that case, it will first have to leave the 
law to take its course with Mr. Mackonochie, without suddenly 
becoming troubled at the shocking sight of a good man in 
prison, when it has put him there of its own free-will. Having 
shown this common-sense indifference to the passing incon- 
veniences caused by the application of the law, it will proceed 
to make the law itself more rational. The whole trouble- 
some machinery of prosecution might be dispensed with, if an 
Act were passed depriving every beneficed clergyman 
of his benefice, and every curate of his licence, who refused 
to sign an undertaking to obey the law as laid down by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the leading cases 
on ceremonial, and making such signature a condition of all 
future institutions to benefices or grants of licences to curates. 
By this simple measure, the question would be settled once 
and forall, and nothing would be left to the public to do, but 
to sit and watch the effect of this treatment on the Established 
Church, 
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DR. ABBOTT ON NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL. 
\ E publish in another column an interesting criticism by 

Dr. Abbott on the remarks made in this journal last 
week concerning his conception of Liberal Christianity. To a 
good deal that he says in that letter we have no reply to make. 
We do not know that we differ from him substantially in relation 
to his definition of worship, and are glad to find that he wishes 
to express by the term something much deeper and larger than 
that purely spontaneous and instinctive sentiment to which 
some of the language of his book appeared to confine it. 

But as regards the latter portion of his letter, we fear that 
the better we understand him, the more widely we differ 
from him; and as there can be no doubt but that Dr. Abbott’s 
view is widely spread, and perhaps becoming more widely 
spread every day, we do not think it amiss to offer a few more 
remarks on the subject which he there touches. We had ques- 
tioned how far a thinker who denies altogether what is called 
miraculous power to Christ, could consistently attribute to him 
the “divine power” which is a condition, of course, of human 
faith and worship. If we understand aright Dr. Abbott's reply, it 
is this,—that there is no real connection between control over the 
outward physical processes of nature, and divine power,—that 
he attributes to Christ all the divine power which is usually 
attributed to God, except the power to alter these uniform 
relations of physical phenomena,—and that even this exception 
is not in any sense a limit on Christ’s power, since, in 
the same sense, he would attribute the same positive change- 
lessness, the same fixed will against change, to God him- 
self, so that there is no denial of the so-called power of 
miracle to Christ, which he would not, in one sense, be willing 
to extend to God himself. His words are these :—‘ We believe 
(in a sense) that Christ could have turned the stones to bread, 
just as we believe (in a sense) that Christ could have listened to 
the voice of the Tempter; but, as a matter of fact and history, 
we believe that he did nof thus ‘mould nature,’ and hence we 
infer that it was not his will to do so. Perhaps we may go still 
further, and say that as he could not commit siu, so neither 
could he mould nature contrary to nature’s recognised laws.” 
Take this in connection with Dr. Abbott’s assertion that Christ 
had “ power enough to redeem a seemingly fallen world; to 
introduce and keep current among men the hitherto non-existent 
or latent faculty of forgiveness; to discern the deepest needs 
of human society and the fittest and most natural means 
for satisfying them, to foresee and plan the triumph of life over 
death by self-sacrifice, of righteousness over sin by repentance ; 
and to purify by His spirit not only the comparatively insigni- 
ficant fraction of mankind called the Christian Church, but 
ultimately the whole human race ;” and we suppose it means that 
Mr. Abbott attributes to Christ all the moral omnipotence need- 
ful to hear and answer human prayer in the only sense in which, 
in his belief, it ought to be answered,—and of course, therefore, 
without any deviation from the strict uniformity of physical 
nature,—including the omnipresence necessarily implied in 
such omnipotence. If this interpretation of ours be correct, 
Dr. Abbott holds that Christ has access to every human heart 
and every human will in every age, knows all our wants and 
wishes, inspires us in proportion to our needs, and is gradually 
renovating the whole universe of spiritual being in his own like- 
ness. If such be his meaning, he has sufficiently answered 
our doubt as to the foundation he would lay for the worship 
of Christ. If he really holds that whatever God can do for 
men, Christ can do, and that whatever limits there are on what 
Christ will do, there are also on what God will do,—namely the 
moral limits of what is fitting, and no others,—then, however 
much he may differ from us in ascribing to the physical uni- 
formities of nature a sort of spiritual sacredness which makes 
it morally impossible even to God to change them, he un- 
doubtedly has in his own faith an ample justification for using 
of his attitude towards Christ, the word “ worship.” 

But then, by this explanation, Dr. Abbott has only shifted 
the ground of our difficulty concerning his view of Christ- 
ianity. He earnestly asserts that what he ascribes to Christ is 
an infinite moral power, involving that omniscience without 
which even such power would be all but impotence; and yet 
the evidence on which he believes this is precisely the same, and 
no other, than the evidence which he finds wholly worthless 
when it is brought to prove certain physical facts far less 


marvellous. If Christ forgave the paralytic’s sins, he coupled 


his forgiveness with the saying,—* But that ye may know 
that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,—Arise, 


and take up thy bed, and go thy way into thine shennan 
Abbott, if we rightly understand him, accepts the unverig.ay’ 
half of the story, the insight into the paralytic’s ge 
heart and the forgiveness of his sins, and casts the other 
the half that was within the observation and Verification of 
human witness, away. Again, in the case of the multip: “ 
tion of the five loaves to feed five thousand, and the 
loaves to feed four thousand people, Dr. Abbot rejects beth 
stories as pure myth or legend; but accepts with enthusiasm 
the statement that Christ is still feeding, by his 
personal, spiritual influence, the hearts of millions who never 
heard his name uttered by any human being. If we have under 
stood him rightly, he thinks our Lord’s prediction of the destrae. 
tion of Jerusalem unhistorical, and regards it as an interpolation 
after the event; but he thinks his prediction of the complete 
triumph of his teaching over the world perfectly historical, 
and accepts it, though as yet ages from its fulfilment, as one of 
the evidences of Christ’s divinity. 

Now, this state of mind is to us hardly intelligible, 
We do not say it is wholly unintelligible, for we do not 
believe, as the old writers on the Evidences used to assert, 
that the evidence of the physically superhuman jg go 
much easier to get and to test than the evidence of the 
spiritually superhuman, that in the absence of the former we 
have no measure of the latter. On the contrary, we hold with 
Dr. Abbott that the evidence of the spiritually superhuman is 
the first step, and the clearest ; but then it does seem to us most 
unreasonable that when you have satisfactorily established 
the spiritually superhuman character of Christ's life and work, 
you should be greatly offended and surprised at miracle, and in. 
duced to regard with great distrust the element of the physically 
superhuman closely combined with it. On the contrary, it 
would be rather reasonable, in the absence of any direct evidence 
on the matter, to expect the manifestation of physically super. 
human power in the person of him who has already manifested 
spiritually superhuman power. Dr. Abbott, so far as we under- 
stand him, declares that he is not in any way prejudiced against 
the evidence of physically superhuman power in Christ, if itis 
forthcoming (though he is quite clearly not prepared to expect 
it), but that it is not forthcoming. And his reason for this 
very curious statement is,—that the more you examine the strue- 
ture and growth of the Gospels, the more you see that the mirac- 
ulous element in it is of later growth. The present writer can 
only say that he has given a considerable portion of his life to 
this study, and that he cannot conceive, a proposition which 
seems to him more utterly without foundation. Why, twomost 
stupendous miracles,—the two multiplications of the loaves, with 
the conversation with the disciples in which our Lord refers to 
each separately, and reminds his disciples of the number of bas- 
kets of fragments taken up in each case,—are both recorded in 
what Dr. Abbott regards as the earliest of all the Gospels, St. 
Mark’s, and both recorded without the smallest suggestion of any 
mode of explaining them as an event that might have occurred in 
the ordinary course of nature. The rebuke to the storm on the 
Lake of Galilee, and the impression produced by the sudden 
sinking of the wind and waves on the minds of the disciples, 
is also recorded by the same Evangelist, with the same brief 
and earnest simplicity. So is the walking on the sea. And 
if there be several miraculous events not recorded in St. Mark 
which are recorded in the other Evangelists, the explanation 
lies in the extreme compression of the Gospel, not in the 
slightest evidence that St. Mark told in germ what the other 
Evangelists expanded into leaf and blossom. It seems to 08 
that the natural effect of rejecting as untrustworthy the story 
of the visible side of Christ’s life, is to inspire a great doubt 
of the higher interpretation of the invisible side of that 
life. And that this will be the practical effect on those who 
accept Dr. Abbott’s view of the Gospels, we feel entirely as- 
sured. It is impossible to conceive the discrediting of some 
thing like one quarter of the story of our Lord’s life, as it is 
now given to us, without the discrediting in an almost equal 
degree of the other three-quarters. 

But then Dr. Abbott will tell us that the teaching of science 
runs directly counter to the story of miracle, and that unless we 
accept God’s teaching humbly on the physical side, we shall not 
succeed in getting his teaching humbly accepted by physicists 
on the moral and spiritual side. We quite agree; but what 
we utterly dispute is that the teaching of science concerning 
the uniformity of nature, properly studied, goes to discredit 





miracle, any more than it goes to discredit the spiritual 
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atte of Christ. There is a direction in which the teach- 
anon goes to discredit lboth,—the direction in which 
we fines the attention to a class of purely physical 


oe omena in intimate conversance with which a_ habit 
pr is apt to be formed far from favourable to 
0 


the admission of any sort of superhuman power, either 

jcal or spiritual. There is a direction in which the teach- 
payee science goes to discredit neither,—the direction in which 
__ the secrets of new powers which it can neither ex- 
an nor deny, and which are totally inconsistent with the 
sae of an ultimate control exerted by physical agencies over 
the moral and spiritual agencies of the univetse. Keep to the 
ce of the intermediate links between the well-established 
physical phenomena of the universe, and. you will contract the 
former habit of mind ; immerse yourself in the science of con- 
trolling causes, of such phenomena as mesmeérism, somnam- 
bulism, and all the strange phenomena of specially stimulated 
and so-called clairvoyant states—what Dr. Carpenter and others 
have rather audaciously included under the term “ mental 
physiology ”*—and you will have no reason to complain that your 
belief in the uniformity of natural laws, seems in any degree 
inconsistent with that belief in the complete subservience of 
matter to spirit which is all that is involved in miracle. 


scien 


For what is implied in miracle, as it is brought before us in 
the Bible, is not, of course, any caprice in nature, but a sub- 
servience of physical to spiritual agencies in exact proportion 
to the closeness of communion between man and God. Even 
Dr. Abbott appears to believe in this so far as it concerns 
the healing agency of faith, and Dr. Carpenter and other 
great. physiologists go so far as to say that the power of 
emotion over the body is even sufficient to produce from natural, 
but as yet entirely hidden, causes the “stigmata” as seen, for 
instance, on the body of St. Francis of Assisi and many 
of the modern Extaticas. Well, if that be possible,—as 
men of great authority te!l us it is,—what more would 
be needed than such divinity as Dr. Abbott attributes 
to Christ, to involve mental control over physical nature of 
an immeasurably higher kind,—a power rising to what we have 
hitherto called miracle,—a power of conveying signs of specific 
meaning, that is, of divine purpose intelligible to finite minds, 
through phenomena which usually embody only a mere frag- 
ment of an infinite purpose? Establish as you will the moral 
divinity of Christ, but however you establish it, your conclusion 
willimply the strongest possible probability that Christ must 
have also had a spiritual control over physical nature. Under- 
mine as you will the belief in the spiritual control of Christ 
over physical nature, and your result will imply the strongest 
possible probability that the moral divinity of Christ, so far 
at least as it implies omnipotence or omnipresence, must 
have been a dream. Dr. Abbott apparently thinks 
physical miracle, though a question of fact, one of com- 
plete moral indifference to spiritual faith. We cannot agree 
with him. We believe that there is but one step from thinking 
the system of physical law so absolutely fixed by divine will 
that it never has been, or ought to be, “ violated ” as the phrase 
goes, to doubting whether it was a divine will at all, or anything 
like it, to which that rigidity of system is due. The people 
who believe to-day that God has made so fast the laws of his 
physical universe, that it is in many directions utterly im- 
penetrable to moral and spiritual influences, will believe to- 
morrow that the physical universe subsists by its own inherent 
laws, and that God, even if he dwells within it, cannot do with 
it what he would; and will find out the next day, that God 
does not even dwell within it, but must, as M. Renan says, be 
“organised” by man, if we are to have a God at all. 





BAG v. PLATE. 

E do not know a more puzzling contest, in a small way, 
than that which rages in half the parishes of England 
between the Bag and the Plate. It has become customary, for 
one reason or another, in English parishes, to ask church-goers 
for a great deal of money, to be used for church repairs, assist- 
ance to the poor, payment of the expenses of service, and in a 
few instances, chiefly in towns, for augmentation of the curate’s, 
and even of the incumbent’s, stipend. Sometimes the plan 
adopted is house-to-house collectidn—at least that is the London 
way of getting the “ Easter offerings ”—and sometimes special 
services are held avowedly for “collections;” but the most 
regular and, we believe, effective system is to collect the free- 








will offerings of the people in church every Sunday during service. 
The house-to-house visitation is inconvenient, and gives too 

much opportunity to swindlers. The advertisement of a 
special collection-service sometimes developes severe colds 

among the congregation, and always elicits irritable com- 

ments; while the regular request for some small gift made 
by the verger during the reading of the Offertory sentences 

gradually comes to be regarded as part of the service, and 
creates neither annoyance nor opposition. The “ collection,” there- 
fore, is becoming as usual in this country as in New England, 
where, they say, a boatman in immediate danger of drowning, 
finding that his comrade could not pray and had never learned 
a hymn, remarked that nevertheless they ought, with their 
souls in that peril, to do “something religious,” and suggested a 
collection. There is, however, always a minor difficulty to be 
settled. Ought the benefactions asked for to be given 
publicly, or privately ? That is, in practice, ought the 
verger to hand the visitors a deep bag, into which anything 
can be dropped and remain invisible; or an open plate, 
on which every coin bestowed always stands out, with 
a definiteness of self-assertion and a clearness as to its own 
value which coins in any other situation seem to lack? A half- 
crown may look like a florin on a counter, or be mistaken by a 
railway clerk, but it never looks anything but half five shillings 
on a collection-plate, or in a verger’s eyes. The clergy, there- 
fore, if they know human nature, and especially English nature, 
are always in favour of the plate. They say that if there is a 
plate, average people give shillings, or, at worst, sixpences ; and 
if there is a bag, the bag is always overflowing with silver three- 
pennies, which, as one clergyman wrote to the Times, are even 
specially collected for the services,—a practice we should have 
thought confined to some one parish, but that we see a writer in 
Sheffield mentions a clergyman who used to baffle it by collect- 
ing the shopkeepers’ threepennies himself. [By the way, what an 
odd little apergu that is into the English middle-class mind! 
The very man who takes trouble and loses time in order to get 
the smallest silver coin, and, as it were, do the Church out of 
threepence, cannot bring himself to give a copper, and have done 
with it. The copper would be beneath him.}] And the clergy 
are, no doubt, in the right. The English are the most generous 
people in the world, the only people, except the Americans, who 
subscribe largely, or who will give away money without a 
return of some sort, and they are shocked if they pass a collection- 
plate without a contribution ; but they are wanting in simplicity, 
and cannot forget that neighbours may see what they give, and 
think they gave too little. ‘They have not the nerve, if rich, to 
stand on their own judgment as to what they ought to give ; 
and if poor, they are shamefaced about acknowledging their 
poverty, as they think, before the whole congregation. They, 
therefore, if the plate is held to them, give sixpences at least, 
and the clergy, who want the benefactions to be liberal, 
consequently encourage the plates, The congregation, however, 
like the bags best, as setting them free from observation ; and a 
feeling has grown up that it is somehow a little immoral to have 
a plate, as encouraging ostentation in the House of God. The 
people, say the objectors to the plate, are taxed, not asked to 
give, when the benefactions are seen, and all the grace and 
most of the righteousness is taken away from the gift. Every- 
body gives, out of the fear of man, as represented by the sharp 
eyes of the sitters around him. So strong is the feeling, that 
we know parishes where both bag and plate are handed round ; 
and our excellent correspondent, Mr. Harper, who every now 
and then elects himself to the post of supplementary conscience 
to the Spectator, is quite vexed with us, on high moral grounds, 
for defending the plate in a paragraph last week. He says: 
—“Obvious as it is, still the remark, I think, ought to be 
offered upon your ‘ plate instead of the bag’ plan for turning 
offertory threepennies into sixpennies, relying upon the power 
of the eye of ‘ somebody likely to appreciate,’ that its omission 
of the eye and appreciation of Him ‘which seeth in secret,’ 
seems scarcely Spectator-like, especially in such subject-matter.” 
We are not quite sure that he is wrong, though he has not 
included in his consideration one very important argument. Is 
it well to encourage the kind of moral weakness which is 
revealed by this fancy of congregations for putting their con- 
tributions in a bag? Should they not rather be taught, in 
church at all events, to be a little more true to themselves, and 
a little less afraid of their neighbours, and to do what they 
think right to do, even if the consequence should be, what we 
suspect it seldom is,—a half-satirical smile from somebody who 
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has no right to have an opinion about the matter. This 
root-weakness in the English character is cosseted a great 
deal too much, and might beneficially be braced a little in church, 
particularly as the bracing process produces positive good. 
Christianity was not intended for sensitive respectables only. 
However, on the whole, we must allow that the balance of 
right is with Mr. Harper ; that a gift, if it is to be a gift, should 
be voluntary, in the eye of God, and not of man ; and that as in 
our rather absurd social system the plate deprives gifts of their 
voluntary character, the bag is, on moral grounds, more defen- 
sible than the plate. It tempts ostentatious fools a good deal— 
at least we have heard of blank cheques being found in church 
bags—but nothing can cure them. 

While we are on this subject, in itself almost infinitely small, 
but interesting to an extraordinary number of parishes, we may 
fairly add an observation on the inexplicable meanness 
of English Churchmen about small payments to the church. 
They are not mean about most things, but they seem to 
resent very insignificant demands on Church account 
as they resent no other demand, and as Nonconformists 
do not. They are right on one or two points. The English 
habit of levying an offertory before the communion, a gift 
which is not in social practice voluntary, is utterly bad in 
principle, and so, but that it is unavoidable, would be the differ- 
ence of grade among worshippers established by the charge 
for sittings. A man ought to be able to attend church 
without subjecting himself to a humiliation, or an expenditure 
he cannot afford. But the indisposition to give small gifts, 
all of which are more or less voluntary, is very singular, unless, 
indeed, it arises from a feeling that an Established Church 
ought not to need contributions. A shilling a week is only 
£2 12s. a year, but no payment of that amount is made with so 
much bitterness or remark. People who gave double the money 
to a church-rate, and fought for the rate besides, grow quite 
angry over the weekly necessity of giving the bit of silver, 
which they would perhaps next day waste in over-payment for 
a hardly wanted cab. The stinginess does not quite rise to the 
Far-West point, where a minister has been known to return 
thanks that his hat had come back to him safe, if empty; 
but it is very acute, too. We have never heard a satis- 
factory explanation of this reluctance, but of its exist- 
ence there can be no doubt whatever. It can be brought 
to a most sharp and decisive test. Let a box for the 
contributions be placed on every door of exit and entrance 
in the church, and the parish will get next to nothing; 
and if one were placed inside every pew-door, very 
little indeed. The boxes are notoriously so useless, that we 
have seen collection-plates held out under them, and they 
are seldom put up in new churches. The fact, which 
materially affects parochial arrangements, is an isolated one, 
quite curiously out of keeping with English character, and 
we confess we can offer no suggestion in explanation, except 
one we once heard from an American, and that explains 
nothing :—* The English,” he said, “ain’t mean by nature, 
but they are by cultivation. They will give freely enough, but 
they will borrow a shilling magazine, quarrel with cabby for 
sixpence, swear when their children want postage-stamps, and 
put bright farthings for sovereigns into a collection-bag.” 
** And,” he said, as the climax of bewilderment, “it is the rich 
who do it,”—which is true, and the greatest puzzle of it all. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
or 
THE REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 

Sin,—The Home-rulers complain of injustice, and they have 
good reason for alleging that Ireland is not on an equality with 
Great Britain as regards representation in Parliament. At 
the time of the Union, the population of Ireland was about half 
that of England, Scotland, and Wales. By the census of 1871, 
the proportion is widely altered, being about one-fifth.* 
One hundred Members were given to Ireland in 1801, and in 
successive Reform Bills, instead of a deduction on account of 
the relative decrease of the population, they have gained five 
additional Members, making the present number 105. If ina 
new Reform Bill the same rule is applied in regard to population 
as in the original Act of Union, the number of Irish Members 





* Population of Ireland: in 1801, 5,395,456; in 1871, 5,411,416. Population of 
Great Britain : in 1801, 10,834,623; in 1871, 26,072,284. 





et — 
would be reduced to eighty, leaving twenty-five to be distributeg 
to England and Scotland. At first sight, such a change ma 
appear startling, but a glance at the following table will = 
how very small are the boroughs that would necessarily be dis. 
franchised,—so small, indeed, that they would not for a moment 
be tolerated in England or Scotland. The following places, com. 
prising 6,063 electors, return eighteen Members of Parli 
while Birkenhead, with a constituency of 8,483, returns = 
Member :— 


Athlone ... eee ... 831 Portarlington .., oe 5 
Carlow... oe .. 803 Tralee... ose oon: Se 
Downpatrick mire . 804 Youghal ... a . 270 
Dungannon eos ... 280 Bandon .., soe 414 
Dungarvan bet ... 817 Clonmel ... on 421 
Ennis joe ju ... 257 Coleraine... a ooo 
Kinsale ... ial .. 197 Enniskillen ose we 892 
Mallow ... on .. 270 Wexford ... co we 498 
New Ross... 219 Dundalk ... we 568 


Total ‘number of Electors div 6,063. 


In addition to the above, the following places would supply the 
required number of the twenty-five surrendered seats, The 
whole of these constituencies, returning twenty-five Members, 
only represent 10,127 votes,—less by 1,653 than those of Gates. 
head, which returns one Member :— 


Armagh... oe <n “0 eee ese own ws 608 
Drogheda eo oi oe eee ove seb we 787 
Kilkenny ove ove ose eee eee = ee 686 
Lisburn ... sis ji ove on soe eos -- Ol 
Galway (two Members) eve “ee ose ios «-» 1,292 

Total ... ‘i i «+ 4,062 


It would certainly be a great relief to the country, and clear 
the air for both the Liberal and Conservative parties, if the 
present Parliament devoted the remainder of its existence to 
giving justice to Ireland, in the shape of a new Reform Bill— 
Iam, Sir, &c., E. C. 8. 





VIVISECTION IN ENGLAND. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—My attention has just been called to a passage in the 
Lancet of September 27th, which I think deserves to be 
noted by those optimist persons who imagine that the Vivi- 
section Act has stopped the cruelties of the practice in England, 
and that it has (as the Bishop of Carlisle recently affirmed), pro- 
hibited the use of the abominable drug curare. The writer in 
the Lancet reviews a reprint of the several memoirs read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh by Professor Rutherford, and 
this is what he tells us :—‘“ Professor Rutherford found the Dog 
to be, on various grounds, the animal by far the best adapted 
for experiments...... The introduction of a small dose of 
curare prevented irregular muscular movements. ..... It was 
necessary of course to maintain artificial respiration.” (Quaere— 
Is it a small dose of curare which necessitates artificial respira- 
tion? Does not its use imply that the animal was in the state 
of total paralysis of the motor nerves, accompanied by hyper- 
zesthesia of the nerves of sensation, which, Claude Bernard says, 
occasions “the most atrocious sufferings which the imagination 
of man can conceive ?”’) 

In this curarised state, the dogs were treated in Professor 
Rutherford’s usual way, by the injection of drugs into the 
duodenum, an operation of which Dr. Hoggan gave the follow- 
ing account to the Royal Commission (Minutes, 3464):— 
“Therefore, those animals were kept under curare 8, 7, 6 and 
5 hours, suffering pain, in consequence of an operation being 
performed which opened their abdomen; an operation made to 
find out the bile-duct, and separate it from the other structures. 
rere A glass cannula is then tied in the bile-duct, and the 
bile drops by means of a tube. All that human beings know 1s 
the pain there is when gall-stones are passing down the bile- 
duct, and that is known to give excessive torture. Merely a 
little bit of fat passing down gives us intense pain, and we cal 
form an opinion that to take out the duct and disturb all these 
parts would cause more intense pain.” 

And now I ask how many hapless animals have been this 
year sacrificed in this manner by Professor Rutherford ? I find 
in the Return of Licences for 1879 that he holds a licence, and 
has received,—1. Certificate enabling him to dispense with 
anesthetics; (2), dispensing with the obligation to kill the 
animal before recovery; (3), permitting experiments on cats 
and dogs. But these certificates, we now perceive, must be 
made to cover dozens of separate experiments, since the 
Lancet proceeds to say (page (471):—* It is impossible even 
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to mention the various drugs which have been the sub- 
soot of experiment, and which are at least fifty in nwmber.” 
- we to understand, Sir, I beg to ask, that “at least 
» dogs have been curarised, and then subjected to 

this frightful torture, for the periods of from five to eight 
hours, to which Professor Rutherford’s experiments extend ? 
Or did the same wretched animal sometimes survive, to suffer 
twice the same martyrdom P 

Sir, I think the Victoria Street Society is justified, after 
this, in pronouncing the existing Act, as now worked by the 
Home Secretary and his inspector, to have utterly failed to fulfil 
the object of legislation, as set forth by the Royal Commission, 
namely, to “ reconcile the claims of science and humanity,” and 
I think we are justified in demanding that the whole practice 
may be stopped, since, after such “restriction” as we could 
obtain, such experiments as these are still performed, under the 
gery sanction of the law.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Frances Powsr Conse, Hon. Sec. S.P.A.V. 
1 Victoria Street, S.W. 





“ LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
$m,—In asking you to allow me space for some reply to the 
article in your last impression entitled, “ Dr. Abbott on Liberal 
and Conservative Christianity,’ I have not the common excuse 
of the reviewed, that the reviewer evinced want of apprehension, 
still less, of appreciation; but the true definition of “ worship” 
js so important, and likely to become during the next few years 
s0 increasingly important, that I would gladly be permitted to 
justify my definition of it, which is, that worship consists of 
love, trust, and reverence. 

You'dispute this, grounding your denial upon the fact that 
“worship involves acts of will;” hence you say, “ Worship is 
not a mere compound of love, trust, and reverence.” But do 
not love, trust, and reverence themselves—at least, in the out- 
set, while we are forming these habits—involve acts of will ? 
And if so, is there anything inconsistent in supposing that wor- 
ship—at least, in the lower stages of the formation of the habit 
—may involve acts of will, and yet may be “a mere compound 
of love, trust, and reverence ?” 

Take “trust,” for example. We all know the picture which 
vividly represents the conflict between the stronger and higher 
nature, claiming trust, and the weaker nature, in poise, unable 
as yet to make the necessary effort to satisfy the just claim,— 
“Trust me.” And who does not recognise the truth and natural- 
ness of the conflict between distrust and trust, culminating in 
the victory of the latter, when the heroine, in a play now 
being performed in one of our London theatres, exclaims to her 
lover at last, after a long struggle, “I vill trust you, I do trust 
you?” These and a hundred other incidents in fiction and real 
‘life (even without reference to the “I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief” of the Gospels), must surely show that trust con- 
stantly involves (except in little children, and in those highest 
human natures which have regained the natural trustfulness of 
little children), some conscious effort of the will. 

Again, as regards love, almost all who have been long and 
‘peacefully happy in mutual affection must know by experience 
that some little “ voluntary turning of the mind” to the good 
points rather than to the bad points of those whom we love is, if not 
necessary, at least highly conducive to prolonged and increasing 

affection. I will not take up your space by proving that acts 
of the will are also involved in the formation of the habit of 
reverence. By parodying 'and malignantly criticising, we can, 
if we like, impair and almost destroy our power of reverencing ; 
by humility, and by studying the works of the great, in prefer- 
ence to those of the petty, we can increase and strengthen 
Teverence. Thus love, trust, and reverence alike involve acts 
of will; and the acts of will involved in worship are amply 
Tecognised hy the definition of it as “a combination of love, 
‘trust, and reverence.” 

But then, you will say, this is inconsistent with my state- 
ment elsewhere, that “the highest and purest worship of 
Christ” is to worship him instinctively, not as the result of a 
syllogism, but as the result*of spontaneous feeling,—* not be- 
cause of thirteen texts of Scripture, but because we cannot 
help it.” In answer to this, you say, and with great apparent 
force, “We can help worshipping anything,—either God or 
man.” JT admit it, and perhaps I ought to have stated some- 
what more clearly that, although this instinctive and spon- 
taneous worship is the ideal at- which we should aim, yet 





we must always fall short of it. Nevertheless, I think 
it is no over-statement to say that this, the natural 
worship of Christ, as compared with the syllogistic worship, 
not only from the first partakes of the nature of an instinct, 
but also grows in strength, so as to become at last an irresis- 
tible instinct, whereas the syllogistic worship stands still. And 
I could go farther, and say that if children and youths were trained 
from the first, without reference to the miracles, to love, trust, 
and reverence, Christ, as the Healer of the souls of men, the past 
Alleviator and future Destroyer of all the miseries and sins of 
humanity, then, instead of shaking off the worship of Christ as 
soon as they come of age, they would find that worship a grow- 
ing and precious instinct in their hearts, to be cherished and 
strengthened as their life matured, till at last they would give 
as their reason for worshipping him the very reason I have 
alleged above,—“ because we cannot help it.” But the mischief is 
that children and youths are at present taught to worship Christ 
not for himself, but for his miracles, or “ because of thirteen texts;” 
and this kind of worship being purely mechanical, and not being 
a part of our life, must necessarily be shaken off as life deve- 
lopes, or if it remains, it remains as a fetter. 

I come now to a point of difference between us that per- 
plexes and startles me. I mean the Spectator’s conception of 
the “divine power” essential for the production of that 
“trust” which is an integral element in worship. Your words 
are these,—“ What we find missing in Dr. Abbott's conception 
of an object of worship—namely, divine power—is absolutely 
necessary to perfect trust.” Of course it is. But where 
have I denied it? I have always attributed to Christ divine 
power,—power enough to redeem a seemingly falling world; to 
introduce and make current among men the hitherto non-existent 
or latent faculty of forgiveness ; to discern the deepest needs of 
human society, and the fittest and most natural means for satis- 
fying them; to foresee and plan the triumph of life over death 
by self-sacrifice, of righteousness over sin by repentance; and 
to purify by his Spirit not only the comparatively insignifi- 
cant fraction of mankind called the Christian Church, but 
ultimately the whole human race. If this is not “divine 
power,” will the Spectator tell us whatis? Is it a more “ divine 
power ” to foretell the convenient latency of a stater in a fish’s 
belly, and to enable a follower to catch that particular fish, 
or at a word to blast a fig-tree, or to drown three thousand 
swine P 

Surely, to every right-minded Christian, it must be a relief 
that the Gospel seems likely to be speedily purified from such 
excrescences as these specimens of so-called “ divine power.” 
Not, of course, that we must reject them as a priori impossible. 
But, if we can show that the evidence for them is insufficient, 
if we can even in our own Gospels, chronologically arranged, 
trace a gradual development of the miraculous element, and if; 
—putting ourselves in the position of an early Christian at 
Jerusalem, Antioch, or Ephesus, and realising not only the in- 
fluence of Old-Testament miracles and prophecies upon New- 
Testament traditions, but also the universal (Gentile as well as 
Jewish) acceptance and expectation of miracles—we succeed 
ultimately in exhibiting the whole process of the growth of the 
miraculous element in the New Testament, and in demonstrating 
that it is indeed an excrescence, what, I ask, will Christians 
lose as the result of such a demonstration ? Surely nothing, ex- 
cept narratives which the revelations of science and history have 
now converted from props into encumbrances, and from steps 
into stumbling-blocks, at which thousands of our youth, year 
by year, now stumble, and consequently fall away from the 
worship of Christ. 

But the Spectator anticipates a decay, or even death, of wor- 
ship, from the removal of the miraculous element,—* If the 
belief were ever to fail mankind that God can mould nature at 
his will, we do not think that worship, in its true sense, 
could possibly survive it long.” But surely this is not a fair 
statement of the case ? No one, of course (if at least he believes 
in God), denies that God can mould nature at his will; but 
what we assert is, that so far as we can discover, his will has 
ever been to “ mould nature” in accordance with what we call 
the laws of nature, but might call the laws of God. We believe 
that God could have stopped the sun (or the earth), that he 
could have made an ass speak like a man, and that he 
could have made an axe float; but as a matter of fact 
and history, we believe that God did not do any of these 
things, and hence we infer that it was not his will to do 
them. In the same way, we believe (in a sense) that Christ 
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could have turned the stones to bread, just as we may believe 

(in a sense) that Christ could have listened to the voice of the 
Tempter; but, as a matter of fact and history, we believe that 
he did not thus “mould nature,” and hence we infer that it 
was not his will to do so. Perhaps we may go still further, 
and say that as he could not commit sin, so neither could he 
mould nature contrary to Nature’s recognised laws. 

But what is there in all this that should lessen our trust in 
Jesus? You say, and very truly, that if we are to worship 
him, “our trust in him ought to be practically unlimited and 
absolute.” I admit it ; four trust in him should be as absolute 
as our trust in God himself, But, in order to have an absolute 
trust in God, is it really necessary that we should believe that 
he stopped the sun at the bidding of Joshua? and so, in order 
to have an absolute trust in Christ, is it necessary to believe 
that he drowned swine and blasted fig-trees at a word? You 
say. a man cannot worship Christ unless he is “sure that Christ 
had not only the perfect love requisite to redeem him, but also 
the perfect power requisite to guide, and discipline, and 
educate, and illuminate him ? And this, we suppose, is 
a question not of feeling at all, but of fact.” With 
every word of this I heartily concur, but what are the 
“facts” that make us feel sure that Christ has this 
power to guide, discipline, and illuminate? You say (appar- 
ently, though I can hardly believe it) such “facts” as the 
withering of a fig-tree, and other exhibitions of the power to 
“mould” material nature; but I say that the “facts” are 
of an altogether different kind,—not material at all, but 
spiritual. 

There is no cause whatever for Christians to fear the applica- 
tion of criticism to the miracles of the Gospels. Just as God 
will remain the Creator of the world, even though it pleased 
him to work through atoms or protoplasm, and just as God 
will remain the guide and shaper of Israel, even though he 
guided and shaped that great nation in strict accordance with 
that part of his revealed will to which we have given the 
name of the laws of Nature, so will God also remain, incarnate 
in Christ, the guide and shaper of that Church which is 
ultimately to embrace the world, even though it should be 
demonstrated to-morrow, that he shaped the minds of his first 
followers in Syria, as he is shaping our minds now, not by 
“moulding nature ” unnaturally, but by using nature according 
to nature’s laws.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwin A. Apport. 





PROFESSOR CLIFFORD AND HIS TEACHERS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—A correspondent who calls in question the justice of some 
of your censures of the late Professor Clifford, thinks that if he 
had found Christian teachers who had had the courage to de- 
clare that God educated the individual through the pressure of 
the tribe, he would never have taken up his attitude of defiance 
to Christianity. I should have said that this truth was the 
characteristic lesson of one whom he mentions with great 
respect, and whose career as a teacher almost covered his life. 
“ The education of the individual through the pressure of the 
tribe,” if not the exact words that Mr. Maurice would have 
chosen to describe the divine purpose for man, surely hardly 
differ from those in which most of his disciples would sum up 
his view of history in the light of theology. The most striking 
illustration of this view which I now remember occurs in an 
account of a conversation in 1837, given in the interesting life 
of his friend, Samuel Clarke :—‘* When I was talking to 
‘F. D. M.’ about the text, ‘The kingdom of Heaven is within 
you,’” said Mr. Clarke, “he answered, ‘ And so, in a very im- 
portant sense, may it be said that the kingdom of England is 
within you,’ and I gloried in the pith of that saying.” It would 
be a very easy matter for any one conversant with his writings 
to fill this issue of the Spectator with similar proofs of the pre- 
dominance in his mind of this idea. Any of his friends who 
will recall how wide a gulf severed his teaching from that of 
others which resembled his in every other point but the import- 
ance, in a spiritual point of view, of the education which a man 
receives through his race and his nation, will surely feel that, 
whatever other cause there has been for men falling away from 
the faith in which he lived and died, it was not the want of an 
earnest, profoundly felt—some might think even an excessive— 
insistance on the truth which is now being set up as its alterna- 
tive-—I am, Sir, &c., JULIA WEDGWOOD. 





— 
PRAYER-BOOK REVISION, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sm,—My bad writing is to blame for making more than op 
: e 
part of my last letter to you obscure, and for inducing you to 
make a comment which is beside the question. I did not Write 
that “ Ritualists could afford to wnite,” if Convocation were to 
alter the Rubrics in the Privy Council’s sense, but that the 
could afford to wait. Because, having been practically -_ 
fessed as right in every previous reform they have introduced 
no matter how violent may have been the opposition at first, 
they see no reason for supposing that this principle has ceased 
to apply, and are more inclined to believe that any retrograde 
action on the part of Convocation would be very short-lived 
and speedily reversed. 1552 and 1559 are unexhausted pre. 
cedents of the brief duration of a narrowing process, when 
attempted with the Church of England. 

Allow me to add a word of explanation on another point, T 
have spoken of the Privy Council judgments as “ fraudulent,” 
I have friends who are as satisfied as I am of the untenability 
of these findings, but whose verdict is “‘ overpowering prejudice,” 
I should at once accept that plea in extenuation, if the Judges 
had been Bishops, or unprofessional Privy Councillors. But I 
have had enough familiarity with legal studies and with the 
interpretation of documents, to be well assured that no such 
defence is feasible on behalf of the lawyers on the tribunal. 
The reason is of the simplest : No question whatever exists that 
if the Ornaments Rubric ran thus,—‘“‘ And here it is tobe 
noted, that such Ornaments of the Church, and of the Ministers 
thereof, at all times of their Ministration shall [not] be retained, 
and [shall not] be in use, as were in this Church of England, 
by the Authority of Parliament, in the Second Year of the Reign 
of King Edward the Sixth,” it would make vestments, crosses, 
censers, and the like, illegal. And consequently it is absolutely 
impossible that any lawyer, with professional experience and 
distinction sufficient to lift him to the Final Court of Appeal, 
could believe for a moment that the Rubric means the very 
same thing when affirmatively worded as when negatively. It 
would be just as reasonable to assert that the necessary legal 
force of the Act of Settlement of the Crown is to make Queen 
Victoria a usurper, and the ex-Duke of Modena (say) legitimate 
King of Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RicuarD F. Littepate. 

9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., November 15th. 

[It appears to us that Dr. Littledale shows something more 
than “ overpowering prejudice ” by his assertion that our great 
lawyers have been guilty of intentional fraud.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It would be a mere absurdity to assert that the negroes 
are still slaves. Unhappily, notwithstanding Mr. Murphy's 
strange assertion in the Spectator of the 15th inst., it is not a 
like absurdity, but a positive truth, to assert, as I did, that the 
great majority of tenant-farmers in three provinces of Ireland 
are still tenants-at-will. The Land Act of 1871 did indeed 
impose a fine on eviction, but only after arbitrary eviction,— 
that is, after a process nearly as much dreaded by the Irish 
small farmers as hanging. Even this fine imposes very little 
restraint. It is too well known that, owing to the greed for 
land, which is the natural consequence of its being almost the 
sole industry of Ireland, others were ready to pay more for 
possession than the legal compensation. I have not the 
statistics by me at the present, but I believe I am correct in 
stating that notices to quit were as numerous since the Act of 
1871 as within the same number of years before it came into 
operation. Any one who lives among the people in the south 
knows well that, in spite of the good intention of those who 
passed that Act, a sense of insecurity still reigns among them, 
paralysing their energies and provoking discontent. The will 
of the landowner is still the law to the tenant. I could quote 
many instances within my own limited experience of rents raised, 
against the tenants’ loud remonstrances, till they reach twice 
and often three times the ordnance valuation of the farms. 
Where this can be done arbitrarily—and it can be done wherever 
there is tenancy-at-will in this country—agitation is not, as Mr. 
Murphy would have it, a mere amusement, but a stern necessity. 
—I am, Sir, &e., P. Wuirr, P.P. 
Miltown-Malbay, County Clare, November 17th. 
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BOOKS. 
—~—— 
RENAN ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.* 


Ix a dignified and stately fashion, M. Renan, with lengthened 
intervals between each step, is giving to the world his concep- 
tion of the origin of Christianity. The sixth volume of the 
geries now lies before us, and we have the promise of a seventh 
yolame, to complete and crown the work. The fifth volume 
ended with the final separation of the Church from the Syna- 
e, and the main theme of the present volume is the 
Christian Church. The time extends from the year 117 to the 
ear 161, and the topics discussed are of a rich and varied order. 
It is true, indeed, that some of these might more appropriately 
have been disposed of in the earlier volumes, but the position 
they occupy indicates the conclusions to which M. Renan has 
come, with regard both to the events of the period and to the 
early writings of Christianity. It is needless to say that this 
yolume, like its predecessors, is singularly beautiful in style, 
and perfect in its artistic order. That it should exhibit exten- 
sive and exact scholarship, and manifest a thorough knowledge 
of all the extant fragments of early Christian literature, is only 
what might be expected from the author. M. Renan occupies a 
foremost place among Oriental scholars, and it would indeed be 
dificult to find any scholar whose knowledge of the literature 
of these centuries is more accurate than his. Every page 
testifies also that he thoroughly knows the voluminous literature 
which, chiefly in Germany, has grown up around the documents 
which have descended to us from these early centuries. All his 
references are exact, so far as we have verified them, and it may 
be said generally that so far as learning is concerned, no one is 
more competent than M. Renan to write the history of the 
origin of Christianity. 

Every student of this volume will rise from its perusal with a 
more vivid conception of the state of the Roman Empire during 
the period it embraces. The account of the character and work 
of Hadrian will take its place amcng the masterpieces of litera- 
ture. And the sections devoted to the Jews, their last revolt 
and their final overthrow, the chapters devoted to the Talmud, 
to the hatred between Jew and Christian, and to the character 
and‘work of Antoninus Pius, fascinate us by their transparent 
beauty, and charm us by their historical truth. In fact, when 
the literary and historical faculties of M. Renan are permitted 
to have free-play, and to bring themselves into direct relation 
to the facts, apart from any preconceived idea and system, 
nothing can be more pleasant or more instructive than his 
guidance. Wherever he has to describe personal character, or 
has only to deal with Pagan life, or with the decaying hopes 
and fruitless struggles of Judaism, we are safe with him. Here 
the system of M. Renan is in abeyance, and the facts are per- 
mitted to arrange themselves in the natural historical order. 
But whensoever Christianity appears on the scene, we are 
conscious that we are listening to a man who has a system. 

After the acknowledgment we have made with regard to the 
learning and scholarship of M. Renan, it may appear somewhat 
of a paradox if we follow it up with the remark that his treat- 
ment of the origin of Christianity is superficial. But, at all 
hazards, we venture to state the paradox, and to maintain it. 
There are different kinds of superficiality. There is the super- 
ficiality which arises from defective informution. A writer who 
knows but little of his subject is contented to dwell mainly on 
those outside aspects which appear at first sight, and never 

commits himself to any decisive statement, in case it should be- 
come apparent that he is out of his depth. Such is not the 
superficiality of M. Renan. But there is a superficiality which 
is quite consistent with fullness of knowledge. This kind has 
its origin in the artistic temperament, and in the artistic habit 
of mind. It seizes hold of what readily lends itself to pictur- 
esque effects, and it imperiously constrains all the facts to group 
themselves in such order as will most luminously illustrate the 
central idea. If the artistic habit of mind is combined with a 
logical tendency and with a rooted love of system, we have 
the most favourable conditions possible for the production 
of a great picture of a historical period,—a picture which, in 
some respects, may be true, but which will inevitably miss the 
inner life and the moving forces of the time. This appears to us to 
be the characteristic of M. Renan’s work. He is a great artist, 
who has an artist’s imperious way of dealing with his facts, and 
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of forcing them to arrange themselves in proper perspective. 
He has all the French love of system, and his writings are the 
best type we know of that severe logic of France which is 
often only a logic of externals. He reminds one of Heine’s de- 
scription of the French intellect, an exaggerated description, no 
doubt, but with elements of truth in it :— 

“The French attack every problem in its essential point, and do 

not rest until they either solve it, or set it aside as insoluble. This 
is the character of French intellect, and thus it comes to pass that 
their history developes itself like a judicial process. What a 
systematic logical sequence do we find running through all the 
events of the French Revolution ! what a method in their revolutionary 
madness! and historians of the school of Mignet, who attribute 
but little importance to chance and human passions, regard even 
the most frantic outbursts that have taken place since 1789, as the 
result of absolute necessity.” [The translation is from the Wit, 
Wisdom, and Pathos of Heine. By J. Snodgrass. } 
Renan’s History of the Origin of Christianity reminds us forcibly 
of the history of the French Revolution, as told by historians of 
the school of Mignet. <A deeper investigation has for ever set 
aside that reading of the French Revolution, and we are per- 
suaded that the same fate awaits M. Renan’s account of the 
origin of Christianity. If Heine’s description of the French 
intellect be correct, and if the Founder of Christianity and his 
Apostles had been Frenchmen, with the artistic instinct, love 
of system, and severe external logic of some Frenchmen, then 
the Origin of Christianity might have borne some resemblance 
to the brilliant picture drawn by M. Renan. But, unfortunately 
for the truthfulness of that picture, the logic of Providence and 
of history bears no resemblance, not even in France, to the 
system expounded in these pages. 

It is impossible within our limits to enter into a detailed 
criticism of the positions taken up by M. Renan. Nor is this 
necessary. For the solution of the many critical problems on 
which he touches in these volumes seems to be derived, not 
from the evidence, external and internal, available in each case, 
but from general considerations which grow out of M. Renan’s 
general view of historical probability. As we read these volumes, 
the impression grows on us that he did not draw his system 
out of the facts, but brought his system to the facts. Take, 
for example, his treatment of the Johannine writings. We 
acknowledge that there are grave difficulties connected with the 
Johannine writings, and that many problems connected with 
them yet await solution. But the criticism which cannot solve 
these difficulties without the hypothesis of a pious fraud on the 
part of the writers, may be described as a criticism of despair. 
It cuts in rude fashion the Gordian knot, it does not untie it. 
This criticism in extremis is the position taken by M. Renan. 
He admits a basis of tradition in the Johannine writings :— 

“ Nous inclinons 4 croire que le quatriéme Evangile représente les 

traditions de ce Presbytéros et d’Aristion, lesquelles pouvaient 
remonter i 1l’Apétre Jean. Il semble, d’ailleurs, que, pour préparer 
la fraude pieuse, on lancga préalablement une épitre catholique, censée 
de Jean, qui devait habituer le public d’Asie au style qu’on allait 
tenter de lui faire adopter comme étant celui de l’Apétre. On 
y ouvrait l’attaque contre les docétes ou phantasiastes, qui étaient 
alors le grand danger du Christianisme en Asie. On_ insistait, 
avec force et méme avec une sorte d’affectation, sur le valeur 
du témoignage de l’Apétre, témoin oculaire des faits évangé- 
liques. L’auteur, écrivain habile & sa manidre, peut avoir 
imité le ton de la conversation de JVApdtre Jean.  Lesprit 
de ce petit ouvrage est grand, élevé, malgré quelques traces des 
bizarreries elkasaites. La doctrine en est excellente; c’est la charité 
réciproque, l’amour des hommes, la haine du monde corrompu. Le 
style, touchant, pressant, pénétrant, est absolument le méme que 
celui de l’Evangile ; les defauts du quatri‘me Evangile, la prolixité, 
laridité, résultant d’interminables discours pleins de métaphysique ab- 
struse et d’allégations personelles, sont ici beaucoup moins choquants.” 
(pp. 49-50.) 
The Johannine Epistle having thus habituated the Asian public 
to the Johannine style, soon from the same factory issued the 
Johannine Gospel. It was necessary to overthrow the specula- 
tions of Gnosticism, so M. Renan adds :—- 

“Tl fallait opposer 4 cela un Verbe tangible, et c’est ce que fit le 
nouvel Evangile. Le Jésus qu’il préche est 4 quelques égards plus 
historique que celui des autres Evangélistes, et néanmoins c’est une 
archée métaphysique, une pure conception de théosophie transcen- 
dante. Le godt est choqué d’un tel assemblage; mais la théologie 
n’a pas les mémes exigences que l’esthétique. La conscience Chré- 
tienne, si souvent affolée depuis cent ans sur l’idée qu’il fallait se 
faire de Jésus, avait trouvé enfin son point de repos.”’ 

It is difficult to imagine that M. Renan is here writing of 
Ephesus in the early part of the second century. It was, no 
doubt, not an unusual practice, in the Paris of the Second 
Empire, for a pamphlet to be sent forth to educate the public, 
and to prepare the way for the realisation of Imperial ideas, 
But this is a modern practice, and what is true of the Paris of 
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the Second Empire is not necessarily true of Ephesus in the 
beginning of the second century. 

In the last quotation, M. Renan, with considerable naiveté, 
admits us into the presence of his final court of appeal in 
critical matters,— Le gotit est choqué d’un tel assemblage ; 
mais la théologie n’a pas les mémes exigences que l’esthétique.” 
It is alla matter of taste. It is the latest version of the old 
saying, “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” The exigencies of 
wsthetics must rule. It is, however, an uncertain canon. And 
at the risk of having the word “ choquant,” in all its varied 
forms, hurled at our literary judgment, we must say that we 
have not found prolixity and aridity in the Fourth Gospel. 
We decline to recognise “le gotit ” as final judge in this matter. 
We ask if it is a probable thing that the Christ of the Fourth 
Gospel should have been invented ?—for all the lines of evidence 
lead up to Jesus of Nazareth as the source of that great move- 
ment which has revolutionised and regenerated the world. He 
is not less, but greater, than he seemed to the early Church. 
Probability is grossly outraged by the supposition that the 
portrait we have of Jesus Christ in the New Testament is one 
to which each separate nationality and each of the early genera- 
tions of Christianity added its own distinctive touch, the shaping 
hand of time having moulded all these touches into the form 
which now shines on Christendom from the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. Is it not more probable that the early Church slowly ar- 
rived at the conception of what her Founder was, than that she 
must have invented him first, and afterwards bowed down before 
him, for, according to M. Renan, this is precisely what the early 
Church accomplished :— 

“Jésus et ses disciples immediats avaient tout 4 fait négligé la 
partie de l’esprit humain gui désire savoir; ils ne firent aucune part 
i la connaissance, ils ne s’adressent qu’au coeur et a |’imagination. 
La cosmologie, la psychologie, et méme la haute speculation théo- 
logique furent pour eux une page blanche, et peut-étre eurent ils 
raison. Le christianisme ne venait satisfaire aucune vaine curiosité ; 
il venait consoler ceux qui souffreut, toucher les fibres du sens moral, 
mettre l'homme pieux en rapport, non avec un €on ou un logos abstrait, 
mais avec un Pére céleste, plein d’indulgence, auteur de toutes les 
harmonies et de tous les joies de l’univers. Le christianisme primitif 
n’eut, de la sorte, ni science, ni philosophie. Saint Paul, surtout 
vers la finde sa vie, sent déji le besoin d’une théologie spéculative ; 
il se rapproche de Philon, qui, cent ans auparavant, avait essayé de 
donner au Judaisme une tournure rationaliste. Les Eglises d’ Asie 
Mineure, vers le méme temps, se langaient dans une sorte de cabbale, 
qui rattache le rédle de Jésus 4 une ontologie chimérique et 4 une série 
indéfinie d’avatars. , (Col. ii. 18; I. Tim., i. 4, vi. 20.) L’école d’ot 
sortit le quatri‘me Evangile éprouva de méme le besoin d’expliquer 
les faits miraculeux de la Galilée par une théologie. Jésus fut le 
Logos divin fait chair; l’idée toute juive de l’apparition future du 
Messie se vit remplacée par la théorie du Paraclet. Cérinthe obéit 
d une tendence analogue. A Alexandrie, cette soif de métaphysique 
se montra encore plus prononcée, et produisit des résultats bizarres, 
qu’il est temps maintenant d'étudier.’’ (pp. 142-3.) 

In this passage we have the secret of M. Renan. Christianity 
was a simple thing at the beginning. It came to console the 
suffering, to touch the fibres of the moral sense, and to place 
the pious in relation, not to an abstract Logos or an Aton, but 
to a Father in heaven, full of indulgence, and the Author of all 
the harmonies and all the joys of the universe. It has neither 
science nor philosophy, and its Founder is described in the first 
volume of this work on the origin of Christianity. We have 
thus our critical principle. What consoles the suffering, what 
touches the fibres of the moral sense, belongs to primitive 
Christianity. But where you have anything of science or 
philosophy, you must place it, if not in the third generation, at 
all events far down in the second generation. The Epistles of Paul 
which touch on the place and function of Christ in the universe 
are therefore not Pauline, and the Johannine writings must be 
placed still further down. ‘There are an easiness and sweet 





simplicity about this style of criticism which are delightful. The | 


pity is that it leaves so much unaccounted for. It does 
not explain why the period of creative activity in the 
formation of opinion stopped short at the middle of the second 
century,and why comparative barrenness immediately afterwards 
fell on Christian literature. It does not explain, either, how this 
period of creative activity began ; for the Jesus of Renan is un- 
equal to the mighty task of originating this tremendous impulse. 
It does not explain in any way the moral and spiritual power of 
Christianity. The impulse to purity of life, the mystic force which 
bound the fellowers of Jesus Christ with new social bonds, and 
clasped them with ties of love unknown in the world before, 
the motive which urged these people on to the vast enterprise of 
winning the world to the recognition of the Crucitied One as 
Lord and Master and Saviour of the world—in short, all that 
made the Christianity of the early centuries what it was—is 





left without explanation, almost without recognition 
fancy picture of M. Renan. This is, indeed, the weaknegg 
much of the scientific criticism of our time. It has an ie 
quate conception of the problem to be solved. And any attem ‘ 
to account for the origin of Christianity without taking account 
of the divine factor in it, is an attempt foredoomed to failure 
Neither genius nor learning—and nowhere can we find a better 
representative of both than in M. Renan—is equal to Pd 
mighty task of construing a living Christianity apart from the 
living Christ delineated in the New Testament. 
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SEBASTIAN STROME.* 

Tuts is a story marked by very irregular power, but very powerfy} 
throughout. Like the features of its hero, it is singularly uneven, 
and at times out of keeping with itself. Mr. Hawthorne seems to 
have cared little to give anything like harmony to the different 
parts, so long as the whole produced the effect he intended; while 
the last fragment of the story must have been rather annexed 
to it by a process of sheer addition, than have formed part 
of the original conception. There are faults, too, in the loca} 
colour. Mr. Hawthorne is not even yet so familiar with 
English life as to understand all the differences of associatioy 
between “the vicar” and “the minister,” between a “town 
house” and a “city mansion;” nor can he be right, we 
imagine, in supposing that any amount of genuine diplomatic: 
work was done before Sebastopol, still less, so much ag iz 
the closing scenes of this novel he imagines to have been done: 
there for many months together. The negotiations for peace, so 
far as they took place at all during the war, took place at 
Vienna, or Paris, or London, or St. Petersburg, or wherever 
the civil authorities of the contending parties were. The Generals 
in the field were none of them of the rank of statesmen, nor do 
we remember that any one of the Sovereigns, or even of the 
chiefs of the Foreign Offices, was present, unless it were for the 
briefest possible visit, at the head-quarters of any one of the: 
armies. 

All such errors in local colour as these, however, are of 
slight importance. But the unmistakable, and indeed con- 
siderable genius of this rather powerful story, cannot altogether 
blind us to more serious signs of haste and carelessness in the 
blending of its elements. The hero, Sebastian Strome, is 
above everything a man in whom good and evil contend fiercely 
for the mastery. He is what Mr. Hawthorne very forcibly de- 
scribes the expression of his face, namely, “intelligent, witty, 
bold, sarcastic, and inscrutable.’ Nevertheless, his father, 
who has the curious spiritual insight of perfect unworldliness, 
supposes him to have grown up into a faith and life as loftyand 
serene as his own; while even his mother, who, with more of 
human shrewdness, must have had the opportunity of studying 
the unscrupulous ambition and audacity of the man inall the 
stages of boyish immaturity, appears to be almost equally un- 
aware of the pent-up forces that are within him. Hence we are 
conscious of no little feeling of unreality upon the first im 
troduction of Sebastian to the reader, after we have heard 
his parents talk about him. And there is a defect of the 
same kind in Sebastian’s relation to the heroine, Mary 
Dene. He is meant to have loved her from a boy, to have 
resolved not to declare it, and not to think of marriage; to have 
led into evil a poor girl who had been Mary Dene’s lady’s-maid, 
in the sinister craft of his unreal Jesuitism; then, even whilehe 
was living in secret with this poor thing, who loved him heartily, 
to have offered to Mary Dene from worldly views, and not be- 
cause of his love for her, and finally to have treated her very coldly 
when they were engaged. Then comes the crisis of the story. 
His sin comes out, and his remorse begins to prey upon him. 
Mary Dene, who is told all,—except that he has always really 
loved her,—offers still to marry him, and to be a mother to his 
motherless child; but he now rejects her, not only coldly, but 
declaring that he has never loved her, and without any expression 
of gratitude. When she, in her turn, has married one quite: 
unworthy of her, Sebastian and she meet again, and then he 
tries to reawaken in her heart the passion she has now no right 
to give. Altogether, he behaves towards Mary Dene not only 
as badly as it is possible for a man to behave to a woman, but 
sometimes with a worldly calculation, and almost always with 
an arbitrary caprice, quite inconsistent with the deep, under- 
lying passion for her we are asked to believe in, until the tam 
for the better in his own nature comes, and with it comes 4 


——— 








* Sebastian Strome. A Novel. In3 vols. By Julian Hawthorne. London: Richard 
Bentley and Sons. 
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‘ne tenderness for her. Now we find it impossible to con- 

- a aad even in the meantime a man of Sebastian’s haughty 
- strongly moulded nature should have been willing to treat a 
< an whom he at bottom passionately loved, with so much com- 
ne of meanness. He might, indeed, have resolved against 
wot g her, and against marriage altogether; but while he 
mi ° ° an i 
was seducing her ladysmaid, and playing the hypocrite in study- 
- .¢ for the Church, he would, at least, never have offered to her 
a her fortune and not for herself, while perfectly conscious how 
ae he would be in her eyes, if she could but see him as he was. 
Again, when he stood revealed to her in all his evil, he might, in- 
deed, in his pride, have rejected her generous self-sacrifice, and 
have tried to make her believe that he had never loved her,—if only 
to comfort himself with the feeling that there was strength left in 
him that would compare with hers. But having once lost her, 
even his pride would hardly have allowed him to attempt to 
drag her down into his own degradation, when he had nothing 
in the world to offer her but a life of lawless love. 
Qn the whole, Sebastian Strome is made, both in his 
evil and his subsequent good, altogether too much a creature of 
arbitrary caprice. He alters in the most sudden way, as if his 
character were a mere product of his will, instead of being, in 
great measure, independent of that will, and this even in the 
finest parts of this powerful story. Thus, there runs through 
Sebastian Strome a vein of unreality, due not merely to the 
strange want of mutual understanding between some of the 
diferent characters of the tale, but to the irregular and hardly 
intelligible changes in the predominant features of the principal 
character portrayed. 

And yet, find what fault with the story we may, and it is un- 
questionably a story of very fitful and uneven power, there is a 
force of passion and genius in the book which it is impossible to 
ignore. The irregularity of Sebastian’s features is not nearly 
so great as the irregularity in Sebastian’s character. But this, 
though it amounts sometimes almost to a solution of con- 
tinuity, is so finely contrasted with the deep spiritual humility of 
his father, and the keen sweetness of his mother’s faith and 
resignation, that one cannot wholly reject the hypothesis that 
this strange being may have been a sort of sinister Lucifer, born 
to two such saints for the very purpose of being subdued to a 
humbler and purer spirit by the spell they cast upon him. 
And it is impossible to deny that the spiritual crisis of the book, 
the story of Sebastian's struggle and new birth to a higher life, 
is told with wonderful force aud vividness,—a force and vivid- 
ness of which we cannot here give more than the most passing 
glimpse. Here 1s the report of a missionary sermon, as it is 
conveyed to Sebastian Strome by his former enemy and present 
companion, the poor fellow who had honestly loved the woman 
Sebastian had ruined :— 

“Strome made no direct rejoinder; but presently he said, * Sup- 
pose we try going to church, some day, with the other folks ?’— 
‘Takin’ the little kid along too, in course ?’—‘ Certainly.’—-‘ Well, I’m 
game for it, if youare; is there any church in pertickler you want to 
go to ?’—‘ I don’t know of any.’—‘If your father was alive now! 
but it ain’t every one can do the trick the way he could. If you’d 
been his kind, sir, we’d not ’a’ needed to go ’untin’ arter a church, 
would we? Bat talkin’ o’ that, there was a chap what was on a 
plumbin’ job along with me last week, and he was tellin’ bout one o’ 
these ’ere missionary coves, what spouted every Sunday over there 
nigh to Seven Dials. And he was that took with it, this chap was, 
that he’d got religion, and knocked off damnin’ and drinkin’, and 
carried round a calf-skin in his breeches’ pocket, not to take his 
hoath on, d’yer see, but to read in, like it was the P’lice News, or a 
story-book.’—‘ What was the missionary’s name ?’—‘ Well, I dunno 
what his name was; and he wa’n't one o’ them Church of England 
coves; he was on the loose, that’s to say; Dissenters they calls ’em. 
He wan’t poor, neither; got lots o’ tin, this pal o’ mine said, and did 
his preachin’ just coz he liked it, and wanted to do good to other 
chaps. It seemed to be a rum thing, take it all round. And he was 
artam-lookin’ one, this missionary was—short and stumpy like, with 
Specs; and as fur his voice—-well! that was a little bit the queerest 
voice ever I heerd. But no matter! when he got to goin’, he could 
just put things so as it done yer good !'—‘ But look here, Prout! 
Then you went to hear him yourself ?’—‘ Well, so I did, Mr. Strome, 
and that’s the truth; though it slipped out accidental. I hadn’t 
meant to let on about it to you.’—‘ Why not ?’-—‘ Oh, well, I know’d 
you wa’n’t fond o’ religion; and you bein’ an eddicated man, in 
course would know what was what better nor me.’—‘ You never 
made a greater mistake! And so all that talk of yours about not 
gong to any church, and taking the baby as your religion, that was 
all humbug, and intended to draw me out—eh, Master Prout? I 
didn’t know you were so deep. You thought you’d get religion, and 
leave me out in the cold !!—‘ Not a bit of it, sir—you rest easy. I 
had a bit of cur’osity, that’s all. Religion hadn’t never seemed to 
me much good, ‘cept a chap had money and swell togs. Them par- 
Sons al’ays come down ‘ot on priggin’ and gettin’ tight, and that: 
but the swells don’t ’ave no call to do them things, only gettin’ tight, 
and they can do that at ’ome on the quiet. And I’d thought the 








most of religion was to believe things a chap couldn’t understand ; 
but this missionary cove, he said it warn’t so; and he made it clear 
why not, too.’—‘ How did he do that ?—‘I dunno as I can put it 
plain, as he did: but he reads something out o’ the Bible, and then 
he pulls off his specs, and says he, “Folks used to think, in the old 
times, that the sun rose and set, and the earth stood still, and that 
the sun made the day and night come just accordin’ as he had a mind 
to; and leave this place light and that place dark, or t’other way, 
whichever he took a fancy. And sometimes he’d bide ’imself be’ind 
the clouds, and not come out all day long; whilst in another place 
he’d be shinin’ down red-hot out of a clear sky. Well,” says he, 
“that didn’t seem the square thing; it warn’t right the sun should 
favour cne spot more’n another, and folks took to findin’ fault, 
coz he didn’t give ’em all an eq’al chance, when one ’ad mebbe as 
good a right to it as another. Well, so it went on, till one 
day a chap diskivered that the sun didn’t move at all, but it was the 
earth turned itself away from him, and made its own darkness; and 
as fur the clouds, they was made by the earth too; so the sun was 
a-shinin’ all the time, and lettin’ down light and ’eat the best he 
know’d how, and it warn’t his fault if the earth didn’t get the good 
of it. Well now,” says he, “that’s the way it is with God and man. 
God’s the sun, and man he’s the earth; and God keeps on loving and 
enlightenin’ every man that’ll turn towards Him and let himself be 
loved and enlightened ; but the mischief is, we turn ourselves away, 
and then cries out that God don’t love us. We puts all our faults on 
Him—that’s what it is,’’ this cove says. And says he, “I’ll tell you 
one thing you may learn from that. It ain’t no use your sittin’ still 
in your house and puttin’ up the shutters and sayin’ you believe the 
sun shines, and that you’ve no doubt he’ll come and find you out and 
shine on you. What you’ve got to do is to get up and open the 
winder and stir about, and do your best to keep where his light. can 
get at you. And if any chap tells you not to open your shutters, coz 
that would show a lack of faith, and a doubt that the sun could get 
at you, shutters or none—if a chap tells you that, do you tell him to 
get thee behind me, Satan! If you want the sun, you've got to 
open your shutters for yourself. The power to do that, or to keep’em 
shut, is Free Will,’ sayshe. “ And don’t you be afraid of interferin’ 
with the merit of Christ. The merit of Christ is, not to get at you 
through the closed shutters, but to put it into your head to want to 
open’ em ; and if youdon’t do it, so much the worse for you,” says he. 
And he said a deal more, too; but that’s about all that sticks by me.’ 
—‘I think we'll go and hear that fellow,’ said Sebastian, after a pause. 
‘To-morrow is Sunday, and the baby’s birthday too—counting by 
months, that isto say. We’ll goin the morning, and after the ser- 
mon, he shall baptise her. It can’t do any harm, and who knows but 
it may do some good? I rather like that idea about the shutters.’ ”’ 


Hardly less powerful, and much more consistent with itself than 
the picture of Sebastian Strome, is the picture of Selim Fawley, 
his rival and antagonist. A more unpleasant, but at the same 
time more vigorous—we do not say life-like —picture, than that 
of this plausible, smooth, and pliant Jew when attacked by 
epilepsy, and cowed by the fear of losing all control of his own 
mind, has seldom been painted. We do not regard it as really life- 
like, for there is too little of human nature in it, for that. But if 
not life-like, no one can deny the almost cruel force of the de- 
scription of smooth, complaisant, easy-going, good-humoured 
craft, and of the sudden pit of bottomless cowardice and impot- 
ence which opens beneath it, and into which whatever there is 
of Selim vanishes away before the reader’s eyes. Selim Fawley 
is hardly a fair specimen of human nature, but as an ideal 
picture of what Mr. Carlyle would call the potency of human 
plausibility and falsehood, as it sinks into the abyss of its 
own unfathomable cowardice and cunning for want of anything 
like a solid basis of character at all, we have seldom met with 
anything more impressive. 

We should give a very imperfect idea of this story if 
we did not tell our readers that evil and malign as are some 
of the scenes and some of the characters it depicts, the 
moral background is one of most true and most impressive 
spiritual character and faith. It is not easy to conceive any 
sketches finer and more subtly drawn than those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Strome, and of Sebastian’s friend Smillet,—the preacher 
of the sermon roughly reported in the extract we have given 
above. These three are not common pictures. They are painted 
without the smallest straining after effect, but with the vivid- 
ness of real genius; and this it is which makes a tale of very 
irregular power, and one composed of very dark and sometimes, 
indeed, revolting elements, produce on the whole a single effect 
on the mind—the effect of the delicate golden sunset seen after a 
combination of earthquake, dust-storm, and hurricane has passed 
in succession over the land. 


ESCOTT’S “ ENGLAND.”* 
A critic disposed to paradox might say of Mr. Escott’s book, 
that it would have been better if it had not been quite so good. 
It is laborious, accurate, and conscientious ; it is written in good 
and competent English, and as a book of reference it will be 








* Bagiand: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H. S. Escott. London: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. . 
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undoubtedly useful, even more useful, perhaps, to foreigners 
than to Englishmen themselves. If any French or American 
philosopher who should hereafter feel impelled to lecture 
England on her shortcomings, and to moralise on her imminent 
decay, were first to explore Mr. Escott’s volume, his strictures 
would, at least, have to base themselves on a more intelligible 
foundation than has always been the case heretofore. The 
daily novelist, whose “ characters” have hurried him into social, 
political, or commercial regions with which he happens to be 
unfamiliar, may find security and instruction in these pages. 
The journalist whose notions on this or that point of the 
governmental or administrative structure should chance to be 
temporarily hazy, may clear his atmosphere by a consultation 
of Mr. Escott’s muse; and might even think it worth his while 
(were such a thing physically possible) to keep the volumes habi- 
tually in an accessible pocket. We makethe reservation inevitably, 
because civilisation has not yet evolved the pocket which could 
contain two such portly tomes as Mr. Escott has here given us. 
If we might offer a suggestion on this head, it would be that 
the future editions of the work which will undoubtedly be called 
for should be cast in some such mould as, for example, that of 
Mr. Dickens’s Dictionary of London,—three columns of fine 
type to each page of small octavo. There is, of course, a 
certain conventional etiquette in these matters; but it may 
confidently be affirmed that a half-crown volume of the descrip- 
tion suggested, if less imposing, would be vastly more popular, 
as well as more profitable, both to author and reader, than the 
present twenty-four shillings’-worth of paper and binding. 

In intimating that Mr. Escott’s book was too good, however, 
we referred to its interior rather than to its material quality. 
It is too impartial, too dispassionate, too deliberate; it advances 
no dogma, contains no special pleadings, and at most asks 
questions in a courteously suggestive manner, leaving the 
reader to make his own answer thereto, according to his private 
lights, predispositions, and prejudices. It is not, therefore, a 
book to enlist partisans, either for or against itself; neither 
Liberal nor Conservative will find it either friendly or hostile 
to his views, save in so far as the simple presentation of facts 
may act as arguments. It would be as difficult to discover 
the writer’s particular attitude with regard to the topics 
which he discusses from the internal evidence of the dis- 
cussions themselves, as it has sometimes been supposed 
to construct the character of the man Shakespeare from 
his plays. We hear a voice, fluent, polite, and punctilious ; 
but it is destitute of inflections, and never speaks more loudly 
or hurriedly at one time than at another. When Buckle wrote 
his History of Civilisation, his every reader could form an idea 
of what Mr. Buckle was like; his theories were warmly espoused 
or vehemently opposed, and his work was known and dis- 
cussed from one end of civilisation to the other. Mr. 
Escott’s chief aim, on the other hand, is to organise and 
impart a large amount of unexceptionable but colourless 
information, which he has derived from sources open to 
every student of social and political economy, and the main 
value of which lies in the fact of its organisation. He does not 
assume the tone of a social reformer; he has no far-reaching 
theories, or if he has, he is careful not to put them prominently 
forward. His book, consequently, in spite of its careful and 
intelligent arrangement, somehow fails to produce a coherent 
and sustained effect upon the reader’s mind. Here is plenty 
of material, but it does not move; it lies fallow, so to speak, 
for any one to get what crop he pleases out of it. It is for 
this reason that we have expressed the opinion that the book 
will be used for occasional reference, rather than be continuously 
perused. Mr. Escott says in his preface that those who honour 
him with a continuous perusal of his paper will, he ventures to 
think, perceive that its chapters are closely and logically con- 
nected by a pervading identity of purpose. No doubt, Mr. Escott 
is quite right; nevertheless, most readers will be content to take 
the pervading identity of purpose for granted, and to gather 
what they need from his pages, from time to time, and without 
any regard to what has gone before, or to what is to come after. 
Mr. Escott must—and no doubt he will—be content to enlighten 
his generation; it does not belong to him, at least in his present 
capacity of author, to influence, either for good or ill, the current 
on public opinion on any subject whatever. 

It would obviously be impossible, in the limits at our dis- 
posal, to enter upon anything like a detailed examination of 
Mr, Escott’s work. Beginning with the village, which he main- 
tains to be “a microcosm, not only of the English nation, but 





of the English Constitution,” he carries us on to a cong 
tion of the great landlords, and of the manner in which 
manage their estates. He adduces evidence to prove that 
position of a wealthy English nobleman is anything but @ sing, 
cure; and after having given examples of the internal ggg, 

of three or four of the largest properties in England, he ‘ 
serves that “the strictest method is..... . the 
soul of the organisation, and the archives of the P 

are preserved as carefully, and in their way are as im 

as those of a department of the public service,” 

on, Mr. Escott gives us two long chapters on the work: q 
classes, and in the second volume there are treatises on “The 
Structure of English Society,” “ Crown and Crowd,” &c., in which 
is discussed the contact and gradual fusion of the upper and lower 
classes of England. “There is a story,” says Mr. Escott, “ of, 
certain Duke of Norfolk who was anxious to give a great entertain, 
ment to all his kinsfolk. It was found that his blood relations com. 
prised upwards of five hundred persons of both sexes, of whom 
one was earning a livelihood as keeper of a toll-bar on a tum, 
pike road.” In all this, it will be perceived, are materials for ap 
interesting forecast of the future of English society; but My 
Escott has no definite theory on the subject to enunciate, by 
contents himself with putting some possibilities in a hypo- 
thetical form. The burden is thrown upon the judgment of the 
reader. Doubtless Mr. Escott has a perfect right to be thus 
reserved, and his introduction forewarns us what we are tp 
anticipate in this respect; but we cannot help thinking thats 
little less reticence would have been advisable, if only in onder 
to set the reader’s opinions on the move. 

There are chapters on municipal administration, on towns 
of business and of pleasure, on pauperism, crime, law, and 
religion; on Parliament, philosophy, literature, and amug. 
ments. The topics are uniformly well chosen, and few im. 
portant ones are omitted. It seems to us, however, that mor 
might have been said about the great Universities, which are 
only incidentally alluded to ; and there will probably be nota few 
readers who will look in vain, under the head of “ Popular 
Amusements,” for some analysis of the condition and prospects 
of the English Turf. But it is only fair to Mr. Escott to re 
member that he disclaims, in his preface, any attempt to givea 
“historical retrospect, when it did not appear absolutely neces- 
sary for a right understanding of our present state.” What he 
intends is to show England as she is at this moment,—a figure 
without a background. This method of treatment, while it 
necessarily puts the writer at a manifest disadvantage on many 
points, is, nevertheless, the only practical one to follow; sine 
an account of England which should give not only the present 
aspect of the various features of the country, but also a 
history of their origin in the past and progressive develop. 
ment, would be an undertaking more likely to extend through 
twenty volumes than two. In the cases above mentioned—d 
the Universities and the Turf—something in the nature of his 
torical allusion would be unavoidable ; the subject would be 
incomprehensible without it. It may, besides, be Mr. Escott’s 
opinion that the Universities and the Turf are not likely tobe 
permanent English institutions; that the march of civilisation 
may come upon other means of obtaining instruction and 
tertainment on a large scale. Upon this, and upon many other 
of the matters whereof he treats, we hold views upon which we 
should like to enlarge, were there a present opportunity of domg 
so. As it is, we must close this brief synopsis of Mr. Escott’s 
work by sincerely recommending it to all those who have not 
the chance of getting at first-hand the information whieh t 
contains, and even persons thus instructed may find it com 
venient to keep by them so well-arranged a digest of what they 
know. There was an opening for a book of this kind, and Mr. 
Escott has met the demand fairly well. The value of the 
volumes is much enhanced by a copious and careful index. 


AN AMERICAN CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE* 

Tuts is a huge book—too huge for children, or even grown-lp 
people, to handle with ease—of eight hundred and fifty pages, 
double-column and smallish type. Nevertheless, it seems tousa 
perfect mine of pleasure, which even the most patient industry, 
stimulated by an insatiable appetite, could scarcely exhaust, 
before another vein, probably of an ever improving quality of 
ore, will be discovered in the same region next November. That 
* St. Nicholas, Scribner's Itlustrated Magazine for Girls and Boys. Conducted ¥t 
Mary Masses Dodge. Vol. VI. London: Sampsou Low, Marston, Searle, 
Rivington. 
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ancy, must be New York, though there is nothing 
page to show that Mr. Scribner and Miss Dodge 
are not English, while “London” and “Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co.” unmistakably are so. Scribner and Miss Dodge 
are certainly not English, and many of the names of 
those who form the mighty phalanx of contributors are un- 
mistakably American. It is a sort of American “ Every 
Girl’s (or Boy's) Annnal ” or * Aunt Judy ;” and it seems to us 
to be broader than its «2nglish prototypes, both in the variety 
of the matter it furnishes, and in its provision for the various 
wants of young people of different ages, and wiser in its avoid- 
ance of melancholy subjects; and it certainly supplies a 
langer amount of letter-press monthly, though we cannot add 
«for the money,” as we have no means, while we write, of 
agertaining its price. But what constitutes its special claim to 
attention is the beauty and number of its illustrations. We 
estimate them at from six to seven hundred. These are of all 
kinds, and of wonderful variety of style, from valuable en- 
ings to a few strokes of inimitably comic marginal illus- 
tration, and little vignettes, at the beginnings and ends of 
,of extreme grace, and drawings explanatory of questions 
of elementary science. Even riddles are not considered toohumble 
for fanciful and beautiful engravings, and pictures are provided 
in each number—as are also little stories and rhymes in large 
type, and spurning the economy of double columns—for the “very 
little folk.” The very linings of the cover are filled with illustra- 
tions of all the best known nursery rhymes. Paper and type are 
admirable, and the binding is not only pleasing to the eye, but 
so supple and good that the book will lie open at any part,—a 
desideratum, when its size and weight are considered. 


jon, We fi 
on the title- 


The subjects include tales, travel, verses—of various quality, 
certainly—popular science, papers that may be regarded 
as encyclopedic—explaining words in everybody’s mouth, 
but little understood, foreigr customs, manners, places and 
things. Besides these contributions, there are more dis- 
tinctly instructive departments,—pieces of foreign prose to 
be translated, the best translation of which appears in 
the magazine in a subsequent number; but we think S¢. 
Nicholas might take a hint from English children’s periodi- 
cals, and more systematically stimulate mental exertion by 
giving subjects for essay-writing and private reading, sug- 
gesting the books to be read for the necessary information, and 
offering moderate prizes for, or occasionally, perhaps, publica- 
tion of, the best papers in response. There is a “ Jack-in-the- 
pulpit” department, so mixed up of truth and fiction, that it is 
sometimes difficult to say what Jack and his correspondents are 
driving at. He is, we suppose, a sort of agent for St. Nicholas, 
who is the nominal editor, and who has a very considerable 
department, called “The Letter-box,” all to himself, and to 
which, we humbly think, he gives too much space, as children’s 
letters are not often valuable, and not always quaint or clever ; 
they contain, too, more praise of St. Nicholas than it seems quite 
modest to publish, considering that children’s judgments are not 
especially well informed nor impartial. Another department 
that is, perhaps, overdone is “The Riddle-hox.” No doubt, 
puzzling over riddles will sharpen the juvenile intellect, and 
perhaps engage its attention when more valuable work would be 
shirked; but riddles are profitless in themselves, and great temp- 
tations to unlimited expenditure of time, and irritating to 
the dull-pated child—nourishing muddle-headedness, instead of 
clearing it away. Fancy seventeen elaborate puzzles proposed 
ina single number, two large pages of the smallest type being 
devoted to the statements of them. The mere looking at them 
made the head of the present writer swim with dizziness, born 
of the mixed sense of intellectual weakness to comprehend even 
how to set about jinding out what is meant to be done, and 
moral weakness in allowing himself to be tempted into such 
clueless labyrinths of thought, when so much real work remains 
outside to be accomplished. St. Nicholas should rather set his 
readers’ wits to some constructive work, instead of to the finding- 
out of riddles, Some of our English serials for juveniles offer 
small prizes, not only for the Lest essays, stories, translations, 
and other literary work, but for the best carvings, drawings, 
paintings, crewel and other artistic work, models in cardboard, 
clay, éte., the subjects being given by the editor. Another 
Valuable characteristic of these English serials is the stimulus 
they supply to unselfish exertion for others, in collecting and 
Working for charitable institutions ; supplying monthly informa- 
tion about these institutions and what their own readers have 
done for them—having a care not to stimulate, at the same 








time, the appetite for applause—but withholding the names of 
the little workers. 

To return to St. Nicholas ; do not the “ very little folk” come 
off with a very little share of the good things going? They have 
only from two to four pages allotted to them in each number, 
which, considering that the type is very large and the pictures 
very predominant, do not leave much room for story-telling. 

May we make two complaints against this very charm- 
ing book for children. The first is that the contributors 
are too numerous to be at all select, and that sufficient judg- 
ment has not been shown in the choice of materials. Where 
there are about 150 contributors—we note that two-thirds 
of these are ladies—in a single year to a single magazine, a large 
proportion must be mediocre, not to say inferior, It may be— 
of this we know nothing—that the magazine is partly or 
entirely supported by unpaid literary volunteers, which would 
account for much feeble work ; and this brings us to the second 
fault we have to find, and which is indeed merely a result of 
the first, namely, that many of the host of short papers seem 
to us wanting in point or purpose, and to convey little amuse- 
ment, or information, or stimulus to thought for the reader. 
And it can scarcely be otherwise, when we consider how very short 
the majority of the papers are. After deducting the space occu- 
pied by pictures and “departments,”—“ J ack-in-the-pulpit,” “ The 
Letter-box,” “The Riddle-box,” and “ The Very Little Folk,”— 
we have calculated that the contributions proper can only aver- 
age three pages each, which, allowing for the space occupied 
by long stories, leaves no room whatever for the expansion in 
the short papers of any valuable thought, or for the conveying 
of any extensive information. We would discourage the publi- 
cation of short, aimless papers, and the employment of inferior 
writers. 

In conclusion, we would remind our readers that such dis- 
praise as we have expressed has been of the majority of the 
small papers, and not at all of the bulk of the writing, which 
consists of the longer stories, many of them delightful reading, 
and from the pens of well known and justly admired writers, 
the selection of which reflects the very highest credit on the 
editor, Miss Dodge. Indeed, such names as Louisa M. Alcott, 
John G. Whittier, Julian Hawthorne, and many others, decide 
the claims to notice of the magazine before us; to Americans, 
many more of the names—notably, Miss Dodge’s—unknown to 
English readers, would no doubt stamp St. Nicholas as com- 
pletely with the hall-mark of talent and principle, as those more 
widely known which we have mentioned. We warn English 
magazines for children to stand to their arms—in the matter 
of illustrations, especially—if they would not be beaten by their 
American cousins, 


ERNST MORITZ ARNDT.* 


Tue earliest years of the present century were marked by 
the accomplishment of a silent revolution, which was indeed 
hidden amid the roar and smoke of battle, but which is now, and 
has been for more than fifty years, bearing fruit. The seeds of 
that revolution had been sown hundreds of years before, had 
been cast into the ground seemingly to die,—seemingly only. 
The first old feudal laws had contained within themselves the 
unripe kernel of a truth, and established, in rough fashion, the 
responsibilities existing between the owners and the occupiers 
of the soil. Nevertheless, for many a long year, with brief 
intervals of struggle, the owners had it pretty much their own 
way; but at the very moment when the fierce struggle for 
spiritual and physical freedom seemed to have died of exhaustion, 
and the spectre of Imperialism to have risen out of its ashes, 
and the foot of the conqueror was on the neck of the Princes, 
—at that very moment a silent resurrection was being accom- 
plished, new life-blood was flowing in the veins of the peoples, 
a life which should concern itself with questions larger and 
deeper than any which had gone before, which should recognise 
law and order as essential factors in progress, unity as essential 
to nationality, and kings and priests as the exponents of the 
national will. Liberty, equality, fraternity, under the iron heel of 
Napoleon, seemed crushed, but the essential spirit of the three 
was but crushed out of the body to be diffused in subtler and more 
intelligent form over a wider area. Blind levelling-down gave 
place to the desire to help up, to the determination that serfdom 
should cease, however slow the process; that the enlighten- 
ment, in whatsoever form it presented itself, which was good 





* The Life and Adventures of Ernst Moritz Arndt. Compiled from the German, 
with a Preface by J. R. Seeley, M.A. London; Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 
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for the prince was good also for the peasant; and for the 
moment with which we are about to concern ourselves, the 
moment when thought throughout Germany, Germany in its 
‘widest sense, was undergoing a fresh baptism of blood, the 
root and source of all enlightenment was God. This idea, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, underlaid, as it necessarily must, the 
idea of national life. There might be philosophers who dis- 
claimed it, writers who scoffed at it, but the “sweet singers” 
of the Fatherland knew how alone to touch the deepest heart 
of the people. Of their number was the man whose name 
stands at the head of our paper,—Ernst Moritz Arndt. With no 
particular claim to greatness of any kind, he flung abroad his 
simple words, and the heart of the people echoed to his,— 
* Who underground the iron stored, 

Cared not to see a slave,’’ &c. 

Or shouted as one man :— 
“ Das ganze Deutschland soll es sein ! 

O Gott! vom Himmel sieh’ darein ; 

Und gieb uns iichten deutschen Muth ; 

Dass wir es lieben treu und gut ! 

Das soll es sein! das soll es sein! 

Das ganze Deutschland soll es sein.”’ 
And many who, as Professor Seeley in his preface to the 
volume before us says, “ have little leisure for reading, and no 
motive for it but amusement,” and “ who will not read any 
more about States and Governments than can be presented to 
them in the biographies of famous men,” will certainly under- 
stand the Napoleonic age the better for tracing the narrative 
of such lives as Arndt and men like-minded, and watching 
the stirring'scenes of that stirring time, not through English 
or French spectacles, but to quote Mr. Seeley again, “in the 
main, from Germany, through the eyes of one who felt intensely 
the pressure of his time, who himself joined and suffered in the 
struggle of his country against Napoleon.” 

In the little volume before us (a book not too large for the 
hand), we have a memoir which consists mainly in a transla- 
tion of Arndt’s own autobiography. He takes us with him 
into the heart of his early home in the island of Riigen; and 
we get a glimpse of a truly idyllic life, in the early years when 
Ernst and his brothers, Karl and Fritz, with many other 
brothers and sisters, were left in blissful ignorance of school 
routine, to ramble, play, and fish in the midst of rich orchards 
and meadows, full of bushes and ponds. There came a moment. 
indeed, even then when adark shadow crossed this happy life, 
and the father of the merry tribe lay dangerously ill. It was 
characteristic of the Arndt of after-years, that in this hour of 
trouble he bethought himself of the possibility of saving his 
father’s life by the sacrifice of something on which his heart 
was set,—a blind, heathen faith, the rough husk of an undis- 
covered truth. He had nothing but his pet doves, so these he 
determined to surrender ; but we need not trace that little inci- 
dent to its conclusion. But the child, in this case, was em- 
phatically the father of the man. Through life Arndt held his 
few possessions with a light heart, and more than once “on 
life’s journey parted with all the portmanteaus.” Of him more 
than of most men it might be said : heis rich who can do without. 
Very few thalers sufficed him, at any time. The man who, at 
past eighty, still heard a voice urging him “to be up and doing 
his duty,” laborious as that duty was, had scant tolerance for 
the self-indulgence which he believed, not without reason, to be 
about to become the danger of an age, towards which he, never- 
‘theless, looked forward with brave and manly hope. Alluding 
to the hardships to which he had been subjected as a boy, he 
writes :— 

“TI probably owe it to this that I can still get about pretty 
vigorously without stick or spectacles. JI was conscious then of 
noble, pure intentions, and went bravely and hopefully to meet the 
future. I thought most young men then too soft and effeminate; 
‘but, with the many changes of this last generation, with the cushioned 
railway carriages, &c., this vice of effeminate laziness and self- 
indulgence, the too great ‘comfort of life’ for which everybody is 
struggling, has grown much worse and more dangerous.”’ 

The man whom a crust sufficed, and who could sleep on a plank, 
‘had little to fear in the roughest journey; and doubtless the 
youth which, through all his student life, in the midst of fun 
and frolic, he kept pure and unspotted, helped greatly toward 
the vigorous old age of which his companions and his children 
were so proud. Arndt was intended for the Ministry, but the 
love of adventure was strong within, and he appears to have 
had no special inclination for the clerical office; anyhow, he 
gave up the idea, and in 1798 set out, intending, mostly on 
foot, to see the world. He visited Vienna and Hungary, and 





passed over the Alps into Italy. Then the war break; 

he was not able to visit Rome, Naples, or Sicily, but after 

ing some months in Paris, made his way home through B 
Cologne, Frankfort, Leipzig, and Berlin. He fancied he 
wandering about without any definite plans or object, but he 
was, in fact, gathering in, in his leisurely way, a rich harvest 
of observation upon men and things, which served him after. 
wards when, in the service of the great Prussian Minister, Von 
Stein, he devoted himself heart and soul to promote what he 
believed to be the true welfare of the Fatherland. To be at 
once the companion and servant of Stein required capacity of no 
mean order, and we might repeat, for the benefit of those who see 
no greatness in the simple-hearted singer, the criticism which 
Arndt applied to his great master :—* There are,” writes Arndt 
(alluding to Stein’s detractors), “some who never can under. 
stand the power and simplicity of a great character in which 
originality is subordinated, being lost in courage, humility, and 
faith, though it is there, and is a necessary ingredient in the 
qualities which go to make a man of virtue and action.” 4 
man has plumbed some depths in human nature before a fact 
like that strikes him. Any one who will take the trouble 
to follow Arndt’s career through the ninety years of which 
a brief history lies in the pages before us, will be rewarded 
by at least a somewhat more familiar acquaintance with much 
that filled the eventful time in which his life was cast, with 
much that, during that period, was stirring the heart of Ger. 
many to its depths. 

We cannot here follow Arndt’s career from the moment 
when he became a political writer, on through his wander. 
ings and work in Russia and on the Rhine, with all his many 
anecdotes of many men; he was necessarily in personal con. 
tact with many of the greatest spirits of the age. Himself the 
brother-in-law of Schleiermacher and the friend of Stein, Scharn 
host and Bliicher, Schlegel and Madame de Stael, Schubert the 
astronomer and Klenjer the dramatist were all to be num- 
bered among his friends, and the very simplicity of the man 
makes us see many an old form under a new aspect, as 
when he notes of Madame de Stael, no description of the 
brilliant talents to which she owed her European reputation, 
but that “she could tell every bird by his beak, and knew at 
once how she must sing to him,’—‘a royal talent, though 
many kings lack it,”’—Arndt adds, with his usual touch of 
humour and shrewdness. But we will confine ourselves to 
noticing one subject which lay very nearthe poet's heart. Him- 
self the grandson of a serf, the condition of the peasantry in 
Pomerania and the islands of the Baltic was a subject which 
touched him deeply, and regardless of the warnings of his friends, 
he determined to write the history of serfdom in Pomerania and 
Riigen. The publication of this little book brought down upon 
him, as he probably knew it would, a storm of abuse; but he says, 
“ T wrote it in the firm conviction that history must rot yield an 
inch of her sacred rights, and that whoever feels himself a 
coward, is unworthy to approach the illustrious Judge of past 
and present.” Better than all the abuse, which, seeing the 
quarter from whence it came, Arndt judged an honour, was the 
formal accusation made against him asa stirrer-up of the people 
and a dangerous man, with tendencies to high-treason. All this 
commotion only brought out into clearer light the abuses 
against which he fought, and caused the petty and corrupt 
tribunals which so long had been a means of oppression 
and cruelty, to be replaced by public district tribunals. If 
Arndt had accomplished no other work, he would not have 
lived in vain. Perhaps we may even describe it as work which 
will bear fruit when his very name as one of the sweet singers 
of the Fatherland is forgotten. He himself regarded many of his 
songs as ephemeral, belonging only to the moment which called 
them forth; though amongst their number can hardly be 
reckoned one with which we are familiar only through the 
translation given in the pages before us. It is one which wi 
find an echo deep in the hearts of all who know how a terrible 
grief can change the aspect of death, and kill the petty fears of 
life. Arndt is writing on the death of his wife. We give the 
last verse only :— 

“ Bitter then was my grief; through months and through years I 
lamented. 
Yet in the shadowy vale now there was light on my path ; 


Had I not seen the gods? Heaven’s blessedness, had I not felt it? 
Had I not lifted my life whither no lightning can reach ?” 
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pR. MAUDSLEY’S PATHOLOGY OF MIND.* 


In is not long since we made some remarks on Dr. Maudsley’s 
article on Materialism, in the Fortnightly Review. That 
able writer was then before us in his character of ethical 

hilosopher, and of metaphysician, the latter being a character 

P ich, in common with all of his school of thought, he 

gould probably repudiate. ; In noticing this third and com- 

Jetely recast edition of his work on mental pathology, we 

have, in some respects, a more agreeable task; for however 

mach we dissent from the author’s ontological views, it is quite 

ible to separate them from his very valuable disquisitions in 

gonnection with the strictly scientific aspect of lis subject,—a 
subject which has of late years made considerable progress, and 
qhich, both in its medical and its social and legal relations, 
daily becomes more interesting to all thoughtful men. Dr. 
Maudsley has had opportunities inferior to none of observing 
the aberrations of the mental portion of our nature from its 
normal and healthy state, and he has brought to its study an 
amount of patience, honesty of purpose, and acute analysis 
seldom equalled, with a power of scholarly and clear expression 
in which medical books are too often deficient. 

The analogy of dreaming to insanity has been long familiar 

to us; and the opening chapters on sleep and dreams afford a 
key to much that is valuable in those parts which treat of 
mental disease. In the great majority of cases of insanity 
(indeed, probably in all, with the exception of those in which 
nothing is discoverable but the purely motiveless and passion- 
Jess impulse to commit some special act), Dr. Mandsley finds 
that the first departure from the healthy condition takes place 
not in the intelligence or reasoning power, but in the region of 
desire, passion, and emotion generally. Insanity of the intelli- 
gence follows, taking its peculiar form, whether there are distinct 
hallucinations or not, from the morbid propensities or passions 
which have become predominant. Esquirol, no mean authority, 
longago declared “ moral alienxtion to be the proper characteristic 
of mental derangement.” “There are madmen,” says he, “ in 
whom it is difficult to find any trace of hallucination, but there 
are none in whom the passions and moral affections are not 
perverted and destroyed. I have in this particular met with no 
exception.” After describing the premaniacal brilliancy of 
emotion and action, and even of thought, with startling changes 
of character and habits, which is often the forerunner of ap- 
proaching mania, Dr. Maudsley says—and the passage is inter- 
esting and graphic, as well as very characteristic of the writer 
and of his opinions,— 

“Let it be particularly noted here how the overthrow of reason is 
accompanied and, indeed, preceded commonly by a perversion or 
destruction of moral feeling, the last acquisition of social culture in 
the most advanced races of men being the first to show the effects of 
the disorder whose end is to make the individual a social discord. 
Candour is supplanted by craft; veracity by cunning, misrepresenta- 
tion, or actual falsehood; reserve by impudence, modesty by in- 
decency, refinement of feeling by coarse indelicacy, family affection 
by indifference, or even by hatred or malice. The delicate and re- 
fined inhibitory feelings, which are the last acquisitions of culture, are 
submerged, while the storm in the supreme centres lasts, and the 
coarse and deeper-rooted impulses of the animal nature, and of the 
human nature in its lower relations, come to the front and dominate 
the conduct.’’ 

Positive illusions, either rapidly changing, or, in the so-called 
monomaniac, permanent, follow, and do not precede this emotional 

disorder, taking their forms from the prevailing morbid emotion, 
as excessive vanity, suspicion, malice, or animal passion. 

, In like manner, in dreams, a physical sensation, or unusually 
intensified instinct or emotion, seems to be the primary 
phenomenon. The impression or emotion “ acts downwards on 
the sensory ganglia,” and takes the shape of a distinct image 
or an actual perception, vividly seen or heard, because there is 
in sleep no distinction of consciousness by objects of 
external sense or by related ideas, “as we see the stars from 
the bottom of a deep well in broad daylight, because the line of 
vision alone is illuminated.” 

In dreams, the disorderly succession of images or transforma- 
tion-scenes is the result of antecedent sensation or emotion, 
and in madness the intellectual disorder and delusion are the 
result or sequence of antecedent affectional disorganisation. 
All this is perhaps contrary to the popular idea, because the 
intellectual derangement is something more marked and specific, 
easier to distinguish from the natural state, than the moral dis- 
ease. There is, however, such consensus on the part of almost 
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all those who alone are qualified to decide, that the fact not only 
of moral or emotional insanity as a frequent phenomenon, 
but the fact of its being the natural precursor of intellectual 
aberration, must be accepted, whatever troublesome and diffi- 
cult practical questions this conclusion may give rise to. It is 
perfectly possible to accept the doctrine, without denial of Free- 
will, as an essential attribute of moral and responsible beings 
in their normal state. That such freedom may be abolished, or 
its action diminished, in certain morbid conditions, is simply a 
question of science, not a principle of ethical philosophy; and 
the difficulties which such facts may give rise to in legal ques- 
tions must be met and grappled with, as best we can. 

There is the same consensus in regard to another form of 
insanity, the impulsive, the existence of which it has become 
the fashion to deny. Not a book has been written by an expert 
during the last half-century that has not teemed with cases of 
persons forced by a motiveless impulse, as of a demon within, 
to commit some act, often of violence, which their souls utterly 
abhorred at the very moment of commission. Dr. Maudsley’s 
discussion of this, which may sometimes almost deserve the name 
of automatic madness, is extremely interesting, especially where 
he deals with the insanity of early childhood, and with the 
well-known connection between impulsive madness and epilepsy. 
Nothing can be more convincing than his demonstration of the 
blundering character of the tests of insanity so often laid down in 
our Courts of law, such as the “ existence of distinct hallucination,” 
the “ knowing of right from wrong,” and the “ knowledge of the 
unlawful nature of the act committed.” It requires only a very 
superficial study of the subject in the writings of those whose 
lives have been devoted to its investigation, to see that these 
tests, if rigidly applied, would allow the escape of many who 
however morbid, are yet, to an appreciable exteut, morally re- 
sponsible, and quite amenable to the deterring influence of 
possible punishments, and would, at the same time, condemn 
not a few of the most pitiable victims of uncontrollable disease. 


This is a weighty and a bulky subject; we cannot now enter 
upon it, but we recommend all who are tempted, in order to 
escape from a very troublesome and responsible analysis of the 
mental condition of some of their fellow-men, to adopt the con- 
venient expedient of denying the existence of impulsive insanity, 
and of that which has its seat in the affective and moral part of 
humanity, to study the work now under our consideration. We 
have often had occasion to animadvert on the evidence of experts 
and the findings of Courts, where too much weight seemed to 
have been given to the plea of insanity ; but we would give no 
quarter to the argument ab inconvenienti, which, from mere in- 
dolence, ignores the conclusion universally arrived at by the only 
persons entitled to a hearing either on the general scientific facts, 
or on those of any individual case. The application of the rules 
of jurisprudence or of justice to those facts is quite a different 
matter, and one on which the scientific experts often err as far 
on the one side as judges and lawyers go astray on the other. 
Is not the priority in the chain of causation of impulsive and 
emotional madness to intellectual delusion and incoherence, all 
merging finally in the utter chaos of complete dementia, what 
we might a priori expect, on psychological grounds? Is it not 
an illustration of the “wish being father to the thought ?” The 
desire or appetency, be it merely animal, or be it in the region 
of love, or hatred, or ambition, or in higher regions still, is the 
man himself, and the intelligence, strictly so called, is merely 
his instrument, by which he gives definite shape to, compares 
and tests, what he has got by his senses from without, or his 
intuition from within. The pathological fact corresponds with 
the psychological order. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this book is that which 
treats of the insane temperament, that semi-morbid condition 
of mind which we often find in persons who belong to an insane 
family,and are strongly predisposed to actual disease, a condition 
at once allied to original genius and to ridiculous eccentricity. 
Intense egoism, extreme suspicion and distrust, gross miserli- 
ness or extravagance, a habit of vacillation and self-torture, a 
congenital defect of conscience, are among the common signs of 
this; but among the most curious are such small propensities 
as the following,—it is given in the words of the patient 
himself, a man who never became insane, but had several rela- 
tions who were so :— 


“ As a very little child, I remember, I attached a peculiar import- 
ance to certain numbers; this or that trivial action must be accom- 
panied by counting so many, or the action must be repeated so many 
times; later, certain of these numbers assumed a special import- 





ance; three, or any multiple, must be avoided in ordinary action, as 
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being in some sort sacred to the Holy Trinity. An imperative 
necessity seemed laid upon me to touch or move this or that object, 
though I might have no desire to do so; and as, I think, is related 
of Dr. Johnson, I would submit to no little inconvenience to avoid 
treading on the joints of the paving-stones. Generally, I may say 
that that which was least pleasant seemed most strongly obligatory ; 
for example, if I chanced to be walking with any one, the impulse to 
pick up a chance straw in the path was greatly stronger than if I 
were alone, though (or, perhaps, because) I was very sensitive to 
fear of my peculiarities being known; and again, thongh I was 
fantastically particular as to cleanliness, I was especially impelled to 
touch some dirty or offensive object. I remember putting myself to 
considerable trouble to go out again, after reaching home, to move 
some trifling thing which I had chanced to notice on the pavement.” 
In later years, this man was tormented by an impulse to utter 
blasphemous or obscene words, which he conscientiously 
abhorred. In order to resist this, he used to hold the tip of his 
tongue between his teeth, so as to render articulation physically 
impossible. 

Admirable as are Dr. Mandsley’s descriptions and analysis of 
the varied forms of mental disease, the whole is, as might be 
expected from his known opinions, thoroughly interpenetrated by 
the materialistic ideas of the period. Allowance must be made 
for this, in the reading of almost every page. It is easy, in 
general, to. separate the wheat from the chaff, and to translate 
his statements into the language of old-fashioned psychology, 
without the loss of anything really valuable. Subjective 
phenomena which might have been presented simply and effec- 
tually from the mental side, are frequently set forth as identical 
with, and ‘consisting of, certain supposed molecular changes in 
the nerve-centres, and their propagation along certain sup- 
posed nervous tracts, not as the necessary concomitants, or even 
results, of such changes. The Ego, and what we call its Will, 
are spoken of as mere names given to the cumulative results of 
those nervous forces, acting in due co-ordination and harmony. 
The author, in this work, seems to have somewhat more 
of the courage of his opinions, and more consistency, than he 
showed in his essay in the Fortnightly Review. The Ego and 
the Will are in general here represented as effects, not asa 
regulating or controlling entity, which has in its power to 
choose an upward or a downward track ; and Dr. Maudsley has 
here more successfully avoided the temptation to lapse into the 
language of the opposite school of thought, to which, in his 
zeal for proving that materialism is not a negation of moral 
responsibility, he yielded in that essay. Even here, however, 
now and then, the author seems to forget the more thorough 
aspect of his Materialism, and allows himself to use language 
which implies that the cerebral changes give rise to, rather than 
constitute, mental action, operating on a something which is, 
implicitly, not the mere cerebral organism itself. 

Of course, as the congeries of phenomena which we call mind 
is, in Dr. Maudsley’s opinion, the mere product of organisation, 
existence after the death of the physical frame is out of the 
question. Speaking of the senile decay of the faculties, he 
writes :— 

“Tt is a robust faith infixes the certitude of a resurrection to life 
eternal of this mind, which is seen to dawn with the opening functions 
of the senses, to grow gradually as the body grows, to become mature 
as it reaches maturity, to be warped as it is warped by faulty in- 
heritance, to be sick with its sicknesses, to decay as it decays, and to 
expire as it expires.’ 

It seems to us that a still more robust power of belief is re- 
quired in one who finds no difficulty in holding that any con- 
ceivable or inconceivable changes in the molecules of nerve-cells 
should constitute thought, passion, feeling, or any modification 
of consciousness. Modern science tends to reduce the operation 
of all the physical forces to motion. What identity, or even 
distant resemblance, there can be between motion or change of 
position in space,and mental phenomena, it is hard to imagine. 
The transformation of heat, light, or electricity into each 
other, is at least conceivable; but the change of any of 
these things into thought is absolutely unthinkable. Even 
the late G. H. Lewes, himself a quasi-materialist (for 
he mingled his materialism with a semi-Kantism), seemed to 
have difficulty in believing even that nerve-structure could he 
the immediate cause of mental changes,—much less that its 
changes could constitute them. ‘“ Nerve-cells, fibres, and 
centres,’ says he, “may be the biological conditions of modes 
of consciousness, but not the pre-conditions.”’ There is one pas- 
sage in Dr. Maudsley’s book in which he almost seems to think 
that the extreme minuteness of the molecular nerve-structure, 
and its changes, and the impossibility, with our present instru- 
ments, of detecting them, affords an argument in favour of his 





. 
views. That these structures and changes exist, are infinj 


tesimally minute and complex, and that they have some cons 
nection with mental phenomena, we of course admit; but We 
fail to see that the ultra-microscopic nature of things which no. 
body doubts to be material, in the most ordinary sense of that 
term, helps us out of the difficulties of that phase of materialism 
which we are now considering. It is, however, useless to dwell 
on these vexed questions ; they have been discussed in the great 
controversy of the day, over and over again, 

Dr. Maudsley frequently refers to the distinction between 
“vice” and “ disease,” and seems, in a general way, to admit, 
in common with ordinary men, that the former is the p 
object of moral reprobation, while the latter is only the objeet 
of pity, although he does hint at some possible Utopia of the 
future in which the distinction will be ignored. On hig own 
principle, both are the results of certain misdirected nerye. 
currents, both are dangerous and hurtful, and place the indi. 
vidual out of harmony with the social sphere in which he lives; 
but the only difference is that the former is caused by a dis. 
ordered condition which may be congenital, or may be partly 
congenital and partly the effect of surrounding circumstances, 
while the latter is more of the nature of acute disease, It is 
difficult to see why the one should be reprobated, and the other 
not. It cannot be that the one is irresistible and the other 
capable of being resisted, for even diseased impulse is ade 
mittedly resistible up to a certain point. “ Resistible,” in Dr, 
Maudsley’s philosophy, cannot have any intelligible meaning, 
except in relation to that state of brain in which there is still 
sufficient normal action to allow the influence of conscience or 
of the fear of punishment to operate as a counteracting cause, 
provided these motives are strongly enough presented from 
without. Both in the so-called vicious and in the morbid being, 
the mere fact that the criminal act is committed proves for 
Dr. Maudsley that the impulse to commit it has been too strong 
for such restraining cause, in the circumstances in which and 
at the moment when it happened. Dr. Maudsley is also fond 
of the words “ witting” and “ wilful.” These terms cannot, in 
consistency with his philosophy, point to any intelligible distine- 
tion, except that which may be drawn between automatic morbid 
action in its extremest shape—as in some of the worst cases of 
impulse, on the one hand, and of complete dementia, on the 
other—and other actions, whether morbid or healthy. All actss 
with these exceptions, are, according to his own analysis, both 
“witting” and “ wilful;” and the quality of an act expressed 
by these words cannot be available as a test either of morbidity, 
or of moral or legal responsibility. One more quotation we 
cannot resist making. After endeavouring to show the inutility 
of prayer and of all recognition of a Personal Deity, Dr. 
Maudsley says (the italics are ours) :— 

“ But there is another side to the question, which it would not be 

right for the free inquirer to leave out of sight. It will be said that 
the belief in an ever-present help in time of need is a priceless stay 
and comfort in all the sorrows, needs, afflictions, and other adver- 
sities of life, and that it sustains, in the hour of trial, many a sore- 
stricken and heavy-laden soul which, but for it, would give way and 
strive no more. Certainly there are few ills that have not some com- 
pensating element of good, and it were strange indeed, if a creed 
which has plainly been a necessary phase of thought in the progress of 
mankind, had been all mischief.’ 
These words appear to free our author from the charge of 
Atheism, though most readers of his book will think it is at the 
expense of his consistency. If a certain phenomenon has been 
a “necessary” step in the progress of the race, and therefore 
could not have been all evil, there must have been an intelligent 
and benevolent author of that scheme of progress. Intelligenee 
and benevolence are human attributes, and that author must, 
pro tanto, be an Anthropomorphie Deity. 

What is the genesis of this epidemicof Materialism which now 
prevails ? It is easy for its advocates triumphantly to attributett 
tothe great advance of biological science. No doubt it is partly due 
to the attention of scientists having been strongly drawn of late 
years to that special study; but let us recollect to what a large 
extent the very existence of the nerve-structure and nerve-cul 
rents, which threaten to supplant mind as a distinct entity, 
purely hypothetical. Perhaps much is due to the desire for 
more definite knowledge, leading the mind to cling to the delu- 
sion that it has found something more real and tangible than a 
dualistic philosophy offers to it; and much to a longing sd 
escape from the trammels of some of the more rigid and inhuman 
theologies of the last generation. Like the intellectual delusions 
of the insane which spring from the disturbance of the em 
tional nature, the philosophical doctrines of this time may ™ 
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iously have their roots in the moral disgust created-by forms 
of faith, recently rampant, but now threatening to expire. We 
believe the phenomenon to be a transitory one, and that in the 
pealthy evolution of human thought an equilibrium will be more 
pearly approached, if not perfectly attained. | : 

The chapters of this book devoted to the practical question of 
treatment and cure are not hopeful. Immense as the improve- 
ment in the management of the insane has been during the 

resent century, by far the greater part of the reform has been 
tive. The comparative merits of public and private asylums 
are discussed with much judgment. Mental therapeutic, in the 
sense of the use of actual drugs and other material agents, 
seems to be even more unprogressive than that which is appli- 
cable to physical disease. We are glad to see Dr. Maudsley’s 
condemnation of the indiscriminate use of that group of nar- 
cotic and sedative medicines now so largely administered, and 
go much abused. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Iuaurious Bathing: a Sketch, By Andrew W. Tuer. With 
Bichings by Sutton Sharpe. (Field and Tuer.)—A sturdy and 
shapely bound mass lies before us, ruled with thick gold lines, 
with deeply embossed lettering of rather coarse printing in black 
and scarlet, and a little etched river scene on the cover. Inside we 
have large, old-fashioned letterpress, usually synonymous with 
4“ right-fashionec ,’ in matters of taste. The web-like, dead Japanese 
paper softly closes down over some conscientious and acute works 
of Mr. Sharpe’s etching-needle. We are particular in enumerating 
some of the external qualities of the book, because it is a highly 
laudable endeavour in the right direction,—a direction removed from 
that of the flimsy and unsubstantial accompaniments of some books 
that are, doubtless, in their purport now immortal. We do not take 
much account of the letterpress, as it is simply a disquisition on the 
soap-bath,” and evidently only an accompaniment to the illastrations. 
As to the etchings of Mr. Sutton Sharpe, some of them are certainly 
of considerable artistic merit. For instance, the river scene asso- 
ciated with Wordsworth’s verse is full of peace :— 

* Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 
O Thames! that other bards may see 
As lovely visions by thy side 

As now, fair River ! come to me.” 
The artistic qualities of these etchings, at their best, are somewhat 
prim; but in the finer examples the effects aimed at have been 
reached so securely, as to make us feel that Mr. Sharpe has con- 
sciously subordinated any manual dexterity that might have militated 
against the power of the plate to bestow fully the requisite impression 
onthe mind. The pond with the water-lilies is very carefully etched, 
and of true beauty. On the other hand, some of the etchings are not 
up to the mark, as, for instance, the one associated with Proctor’s 
lines on the sea. 


Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Rosamond Waite. With 
Portrait, Maps, and Plans. (Rivingtons.)—This is the fourth of a 
series of “ Historical Biographies,” edited by the Rev. M. Creighton. 
The plan pursued in them is based on the true notion that history is 
better learnt by becoming fully acquainted with the details of 
stirring episodes, and the actions of the heroic men who have 
generally come to the front at such times, than by genera] 
abridged accounts of the whole time. If a personal interest 
can once be aroused in the mind of the reader, the surroundings 
follow as a matter of course, and with people of ordinary power, 
group themselves conveniently round the central figure. The quantity 
of detail given in this little volume is wonderful. The writer seems 
tohave the gift of making the most of words, and the scenes of 
special interest are most graphically portrayed ; such, for instance, 
as the siege of Badajos, and the wonderful three days of June, 1815. 
The complicated politics, too, of the great Duke’s lifetime seem 
somehow to unravel themselves in the story, for which the author 
deserves the gratitude of her readers, since it is generally the 
case that what seems so easy in the result is produced by 
gteat painstaking in the process. A few anecdotes are given in 
Wellington’s own words, and are very characteristic. He thus tells 
of a scene which occurred during his advance from the Ebro to the 
Douro :— 

“I got famously taken in on that occasion. The troops had 
taken to plundering a good deal. It was necessary to stop it, and I 
issued an order announcing that the first man taken in the act should 
be hanged upon the spot. One day, just as we were sitting down to 
dinner, three men were brought to the door of the tent by the prévét. 
The case against them was clear, and I had nothing for it but to desire 
that they should be taken away and hanged in some place where 
they might be seen by the whole column in its march next day. I 

&good many guests with me on that occasion, and among the 
rest, I think, Lord Nugent. They seemed dreadfully shocked, 
and could not eat their dinner. I didn’t like it much, myself, 
ut as I told them, I had no time to indulge my feelings; 1 


must do my duty. Well, the dinner went off rather gravely ; 
and next morning, sure enough, three men in uniform were seen 
hanging from the branches of a tree close to the high-road. It was 
a terrible example, and produced the desired effect; there was no 
more plundering ; when, some months afterwards, I learned that one 
of my staff took counsel with Dr. Hume; and as three men had just 
died in hospital they hung them up, and let the three culprits return 
to their regiments.’—‘ Weren’t you very angry, Duke ?}—‘ Well, I 
suppose I was, at first ; but as I had no wish to take the poor fellows’ 
lives, and only wanted the example, and as the example had the 
desired effect, my anger soon died out, and I confess to you that 
I am very glad now that the three lives were spared.”’ 

We conclude our notice of this excellent little volume by quoting a 
remark which applies, we believe, to all really great soldiers :—“ This 
great soldier uniformly gave his counsel in favour of peace. He 
always considered that when war could be honourably avoided, it 
should never be undertaken.” The maps and plans add greatly to 
the value of the book, the print of which is clear and good, greatly to 
the advantage of clever young men who have but little time to spare, 
and read in railway carriages. 


The Black Forest: its People and Legends. By L. G. Séguin. 
(Strahan and Co.)—This is a cross between an ordinary guide-book 
and a collection of old German legends, and as such forms no bad 
companion to the tourist in the Black Forest. The tourist must, 
however, be a lazy one,—one given to hanging about out-of-the-way 
corners of the forest, and able to enjoy life among the old-world 
peasantry. For the ordinary, galloping sight-seer, this book would 
have very little value. Miss Séguin evidently loves the Black-Forest 
people, and describes their industry and homely life very pleasantly, 
in the intervals between her numerous stories. One of their 
industries is clock-making, to which many of the peasants devote 
themselves, while still, as in some of the Swiss watch-making 
cantons, retaining and cultivating their plots of ground or little 
farms. The greater part of the cultivated land appears to be 
owned by the cultivators, who are, like all peasant-pro- 
prietors, a hard-working, thrifty, honest, and conservative 
people. Miss Séguin states that the clock-making industry 
alone employs 14,000 persons, including women and children. 
Another great forest industry is wood-cutting. There is a company 
known as the Schiffes-Gesellschaft, which dates from the sixteenth 
century, and is composed of a vast number of small peasant pro- 
prietors, and by this company the wood-cutting industry is princi- 
pally regulated and carried on. It, and the Government 
and the Prince of Fiirstenberg own the greater part of the 
forest, and every year enormous quantities of wood are cut and 
conveyed to Holland. Huge rafts are formed, by the union of small 
ones, collected in the streams that permeate the forest, until, when 
the Rhine is reached, these rafts become great floating villages, 
sometimes as much as 700 feet long, and inhabited by the raftmen, 
their wives, and families. From £15,000 to £20,000 worth of wood is 
frequently contained in one of these rafts, which, in their infant 
stages, may often be seen shooting rapids in the upper streams of the 
forest, with a swiftness that severely tests the skill, courage, and 
strength of those who guide them. Of the legendary part of the 
book we cannot say much that is good. Comparatively few 
of the stories are worth preserving, and they are lugged in neck- 
and-crop with or without occasion or provocation. They thus 
swell the volume in a patchy kind of way, suitable, perhaps, for the 
lazy tourist, as we have said, but not calculated to make the book 
valuable. The art of the book is, in short, not to be compared with 
that displayed in a previous work of the same writer's, called the 
French Village, and we lay it down with the feeling that somehow the 
author has partly missed 1 good opportunity. 


Early Church History. By C. Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
(Longmans.)—In four lectures, Dean Merivale gives us a brief 
survey of the history of the Christian Church from the fourth to 
the sixth century, taking St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Leo the 
Great, and St. Gregory, as representing four clearly marked epochs. 
With St. Ambrose may be said to begin the union of Church and 
State. Noble as was his championship of the Church when he repelled 
Theodosius at the portal of Milan Cathedral, he was yet, as the Dean 
well observes, “sowing the seed of that spiritual arrogance” which 
subsequently culminated in the extravagant pretensions of the Papacy. 
In his lecture on Leo the Great he makes us understand how those 
pretensions were gradually developed out of what was then the 
dominant idea of the age,—that Rome held, and was destined 
to hold, an unique place in the world, and that this was 
an essential part of the divine plan and purpose. She was 
in fact, “the heir of all the ages,’’-—she represented cul- 
ture and governing capacity,—“ rerum pulcherrima Roma.’ There 
was further reason for the superior eminence of the Bishop 
of Rome. In the fifth century, “force had failed, military 
rule had collapsed;” and mankind, feeling the need of another 
power, acquiesced in the supremacy of Leo, who from the year 
440 may be regarded as deliberately contemplating a primacy 





of the Christian world. But, ambitious and zealous as he was, he 
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did not rise to the idea of evangelising the world beyond the frontier 
Consequently, the Church still remained half-Pagan, 
and shrank from any great spiritual effort. 
Gregory, in the sixth century, that her missionaries penetrated into 
Gaul and Britain, and brought Franks, Angles, and Saxons within her 
fold. All this is admirably summarised in these lectures. 


The Home of the Eddas, By Charles G. Warnford Lock. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Lock was not an ordinary summer tourist in 
Iceland (for that is the equivalent of the Home of the Eddas). He 
represented a commercial undertaking, his relations to which do 
not concern us, except so far that they ended in putting him on a foot- 
ing which travellers do not commonly have, or indeed care to have, 
in the countries which they visit. He was compelled tospend a winter 
in Iceland, and to do this not as an honoured guest in the best houses of 
the country, but as one compelled to earn his own livelihood. This, in- 
deed, he actually did, and found it easier than would have been thought, 
making enough by teaching English to support himself in tolerable 
Thanks to these circumstances, the record of his sojourn in 
the country hasa peculiar value. It is manifest that the writer of these 
experiences got below the surface of life, and saw in undress, so to speak, 
what the ordinary traveller never is permitted to behold, except en 


of the empire. 


comfort. 


grande tenue. The result, as it is portrayed 
teresting, but not with a pleasing interest. 


clergy, especially, is described in a way which will be a surprise—it 
is not too much to say, a shocking surprise—to readers who have 
only known hitherto of them by the half-bantering but generally 
kindly notices of former travellers. Happily, it would not be easy 
to match elsewhere such drunken and profligate creatures as some of 
them are described as being. The book is worth reading, all the 
more, perhaps, because it makes one more satisfied to know Iceland 


by book rather than by personal experience. 
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every evening at 8 o'clock until further notice. Shyleck, 
Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Morning Per- 
formances of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, to-day 
Saturday), at 2 o'clock, and Saturdays, November 29th, 
ecember 6th, 13th, 20th. and 27th. Shylock, Mr. 
Irving; Portia, Miss Eilen Terry.—LYCEUM. 


OL L BG SE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


_o* * RN COLLEGE. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be 
held on December 18th and 19th, 


‘Tt 2s eee COLLEGE. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, reduc’ng the 
whole expenses to £36 a year, will be offered for 
Competition for next Term. For particulars, apply 
to the Secretary. 

Trent College, near Nottingham. 


[HE PHILBE tDS PR! 





tRDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 
NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

ROYS are Specially Prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools ; 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. | 

In the new house, 2 Junior Preparatory School has 
been established, for quite Little Boys. | 


ray information, apply to the Rey. the HEAD | 


| not later than November 29th next, to the Clerk. 


IR JOSEPH WILLIAMSON’S 
MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE— 
4 Preparations for the Universities, Army. Civil 
Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 


A new Scheme for the administration of this School | yead Master. 


having been issued by the Charity Commissioners, | 
the Governing Body will proceed to appoint a Head | 
Master in December next. He will be required to 
enter on his duties at the end of January next. His 
emoluments will censist of (1), a fixed stipend of £150 
per annum; (2), a good residence, free of rent, rates, 
and taxes; (3),@ capitation of £2 10s per annum on 
each of the first 100 boys in the upper school, and of 
£1 10s per annum on every other boy in the upver 
school, and on every boy in the lower school. The 
School is intended to be a good modern and scientific 
School of the second grade, the pupils leaviog at the 
age of 16. 

The population of Rochester, the adjoining towns 
and neighbourhood within a distance of three miles 
from the School, amounts to about 80,000, and there is 
no other school of the same description in the neigh- | 
bourhood. 


Candidates, who must be Graduates of some Uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom, and experienced in 
tuition, are requested to send in their applications 


Each letter of application should contain (1), an 
account of the candidate's University degrees and 
distinctions; (2), the names and addresses of three or 
four persons who will be prepared to bear testimony 
to his qualifications. 


Further information may be obtained on application 
to the undersigued.—By order of the Governors, | 


A, A. ARNOLD, Clerk. 
The Precinct, Rochester, October 30th, 1879. 


DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCK- 
WELL, late Head Master of Taunton College 
School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, TAKES 
a FEW BOYS as PUPILS. — Address, 8 
Rectory, near Rugby. 


NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—WANTED, at Christmas, a LADY 
competent to teach English Subjects, and one or more 
branches of Natural Science. Experience in clas 
teaching essential. Salary, £12. 
Application to be made before December 1 to the 








HEAD MISTRESS, High School for Girls, Clifton, 


Bristol. 


——— 
EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sit 
CuarLes LY&LL, price 9s, he says :—“ As it is impos. 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks 
miuerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions oF 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procul 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Min’ 
at King’s College, Londoa.” These Collections are 
supplied on the folluw og terms in plain 
Cabinets :— 


| 100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 4 
| 200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 


300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Niue 
Drawers . 1010 





| 400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen ‘ 
D 


. 21 0 


FRWETS .ccccccscecers susrehneeneneniinl eseegeoees 
| More extensive Vollections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
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TEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, .. Q.C., D.C.L. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, aa. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Eeq. 


late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





Parliam 
application 


entary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 
to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ENERAL SUBJECTS and 
COHEMISTRY.—NON-RESIDENT MASTER- 
s#ie WANTED. sfter Christmas. With good expe- 
rience in teaching the above. South Kensington 
qualification for Chemistry. Locals or London Matri- 
. Whole or partial work.—Address, “ SCHO- 
LASTICUS,” Atheneum, Manchester. 


1PON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
FOUNDED 1555.—A First-grade Classical and 
Modern Sctiool. Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
jn January next.—Apply to Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Grammar Schoo!, Bishopton Close, Ripon. N.B.— 
Parents are particularly requested to make a personal 
visit, if possible. 
TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near 
MALVERN.—A large Country House opened 

for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 
are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 
well as & comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 
Address, for fall particulars, ‘‘ M.A. Oxon.,” Rosebank, 


West Malvern. 


HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, SYDENHAM. 

The SHARE LIST will CLOSE on SATURDAY 
NEXT, the 22nd inst., for London, and on MONDAY, 
the 24th, for the Country. Prospectus and Forms of 
Application for Shares can be had from the Secretary. 








HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, SYDENHAM. 
Investors are reminded that this Hotel, being a 
going concern, the profits will be immediate; and 
these will be largely increased, as soon as the additions 
and alterations mentioned in the Prospectus are 
completed. Full particulars on application to the 


SECRETARY. — 
HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Unrivalled position, commanding a range of beauti- 
ful scenery, in close proximity to the Crystal Palace, 
and having immediate communication with the City 
and West End. Intending shareholders or visitors 
should apply at once to the SECRETARY, 72 West 
Hill, Sydenham. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,066 ,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
rts, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


tree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 








PAK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

HEAD OrFiceE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital £800, 
Reserve fund 235,000 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 

CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 











NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 

Paid-up capital ....... sereeesesenseee eevee £1 487,500 

Reserve fund .........++ eccesee-eonceseeees 80,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 

ranches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!' 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the | 
SAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental A | 
| 











Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,00v, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


teeny YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 








This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious ; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom 

rable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

ttles, 6d, 1s, and 28 each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
xX THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 

- ; 6d, 1s, 28, and 5s tins. 
repared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The t Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 1$d. 2s, 
and 28 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 
DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. vill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Scld in boxes, 64 and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


{OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its vature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 











SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND (0.’S 
BOOKS. 


ria) Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. 
llustrated by Caldecott. ° 


BRETON FOLK: an Artistic Tour in 

Brittany. By Henry BLACKBURN, Author of 

* Artists and Arabe,” “Nomnandy Picturesque,” 
&c. With 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 
“Breton Folk’ is a delightful book."—Daily News. 
“ Most thoroughly and tastefully edited.” —Spectator. 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of 
the GREAT ARTISTS. Each Volome is illus- 
trated with from 12 to 20 Full-Page Engravings, 
printed in the best manner, and bound in orna- 
mental cloth cover, 3s 64. 

NEW VOLUMES now ready in this Popular Series are :— 

HOGARTH. From Recent Researches. By — 

ith 


Now ready, im 


Dossoy, Author of “ Vignettes in Rhyme.” 
16 Eugravings. 

RUBENS. From Reeent Authorities. By C. W. Keri, 
MA., Hertford College, Oxford. With 16 En- 
gravings. 

Now ready, complete in itself. 


Vol. IV. of MEN of MARK. 36 Cabi- 
net Photographs (by Lock and Whitfield) of the 
most Eminent Men of the Day, specially taken 
for this Work. With Biegraphies. In hand- 
some cloth gilt cover, 4to, gilt edges, 25s. This 
Volume includes Portraits from Life of the 
CROWN PRINCE of GERMANY—DEAN STAN- 
LEY—W. P. FRITH, R.A.—H. M. STANLEY— 
T. D. HUXLEY—BIRKET FOSTER, &c. 


WEBSTER’S GREAT SPEECHES. 


The GREAT SPEECHES and ORA- 
TIONS of DANIEL WEBSTER. With an 
Essay on Webster as a Master of English Style. 
By Epwin P. Wuirrte. 11 8vo vol. contain- 
ing Forty-nine Speeches and Papers, 772 pages, 
cloth extra, 14s. (Ready. 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the NATIONAL SPORT. 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH 
TURF. From the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. With Portraits of the late Admiral Rous 
and Mr. George Payne. By James Rice. 

*,* Dedicated by permission t» the Marquess of 
Hartington, M.P., and the Earl of Hardwicke, P.C., 
Stewards of the Jockey Club. 

“ A great deal of interesting and entertaining infor- 
mation."—/Pall Mal! Gazette. 


AFEW MONTHS in NEW GUINEA. 
By Octavius ©. Stone, F.K.G.S. Lilustrated. 
Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 12s. 

The Saturday Review, Nov. 1:—“Tt is seldom that 
the traveller has nowadays the luck to find himself 
in a country never trodden by Europeans..... .Mr. 
Stone has enjoyed all this.and he has described the 
places and the people that he met with in an ex- 
tremely pleasant little book...... All the while the 
reader has the enjoyment of feeling himself in a 
sunny climate, ia a Jand full of surprises.” 


The AUSTRALIAN ABROAD: 
Branches from the Main Routes Round the World. 
By James HINGsToN. With Maps and numerous 


Illustrations from Photographs. 1 vol. demy 
8ro, 148. 
UP and DOWN; or, Fifty Years 


Experiences in Australia, California, New Zea- 
land, India, China, and the South Pacific. Being 
the Life History of Captain W. J. Barry. Written 
by Himself. With several Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88 6d. Ready. 





Five New Books for Boys and One for Girls 
(Girls generally prefer Boys’ Books.) 
FULL OF ADVENTURE 
JULES VERNE.—The EXPLORA- 


TION of the WURLD. By JuLes Verngs. With 
59 Illustrations, By L. Benett and P. Philippot- 
eaux, and 50 Fac-similes of Ancient Drawings. 
cloth extra, 123 6d; gi't edges, Lis. (Ready. 


JULES VERNE.--The BEGUM'S 
FORTUNE: a New Story. By JuLes Verne. 
Numerous very graphic Illustrations. Crown $vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 73 6d. (Ready. 


The SERPENT CHARMER: a Tale 
of the Indian Mutiny. By Lovurs Rovussever, 
Author of “India and its Native Princes.” 
Travslated from the French by MARY De Haurs- 
VILLE. Numerous Illustrations. 1 vol, square 
crown 8vo, clots extra, 7s 6d. 

“ A glowing picture of Todian scenery. D>cidedly 
above tue awerage. Well translated.”—@r aphic. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS ALCOTT. 
JIMMY'S CRUISE in the ‘PINA- 


FORE’ &c. By Lovutsa M. ALcoTT, Author of 
« LittleMen,” &c. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ADVEN- 
TURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST.” 
AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. 
Showing how « Frenchman who abhorred the Sea 
was most unwillingly and by a series of accidents 
driven round the World. By Lucien Btarr. 
Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 


7s 6d. 
“The excitement of the narrative is maintained 


without flagging.”"—Grap'ic. 

BRAVE JANET: a Story for Girls’; 
and The CHILD&EN'S TRUSTS: a Story of 
Beech-Trea Dingle. By ALice Leg. Square 8yo, 
cloth extra, 3s6d. With Frontispiece by M. Ellen 
Edwards. 

London: SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 

and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet St., E.C. 
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PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


QIX-YEARS. 


SIX-YEARS-OLD WHISKEY. 
GEO. ROE & CO.’S VERY OLD DUBLIN WHISKEY 
SPECIALLY BOTTLED IN BOND FOR 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 
By GEO. ROE and CO., and guaranteed by them to be 
SIX YEARS OLD, at 48s per dozen, duty paid. 
Also, TWO YEARS OLD, at 42s _,, ‘es 
Each bottle secured by Trade Mark on Capsule and 
Cork (cases and boitles included). 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 
39 Holborn Viaduct,and » 7 
145 New Bond Street, 5 LONDON. 
And Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


Messrs. FEARON and SON call attention to these 
OLD WHISKEYS, 


As fine Brandies are getting daily more scarce, in con- 
sequence of the ravages of the Phylloxera. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 

is so highly appreciated as a case of GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be or- 
dered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, 
Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's quality, as supplied to 
Her Majesty, 42s per dozen, net; Sportsmans’, 
special quality, 50s per dozen. Prepayment required. 
Carriage free in Evgland. 


OLD WHISKEY. 














UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


} GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
PRY *) pers CARACAS COCOA. 


‘ A choice prepared Coc.a. 
COCOA | ‘Amost|delicious and valuable article.” 
} —Siandard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S +yryg cocOA EXTRACT. 


. Pure Cocoa only, 
COCOA } the superfluous oil extracted, 
' 


J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED. are the EFFECTS of 

T AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

BU in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 

vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, and 42s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 64, 108, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin. 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 64, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


ET OLLOWAY’S PILLS.--The chief 

wonder of modern times.—This incompar- 
able medicine increases the appetite, strengthens the 
stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, pre- 
vents flatulency, purifies the system, invigorates the 
nerves, and reinsiates sound health. Tne enormous 
demond for these Pills throughout the globe astonishes 
everybody, and @ single trial convinces the most 
sceprical that no medic’ne equals Holloway’s Pills in 
its abiity to remove all complaints incidental to the 
human race. They are a blessing to the afflicted, and 
a boon to all that labour under internal and external 
disease. The purification of the blood, removal of all 
restraint from the secretive organs, and gentle opera- 
tive action are the prolific source of the extensive 





ir 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British yf, 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, —— 


which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFIOIA 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) ae TERTH, 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Parig 1867 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. : 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
~— ‘“ - (TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 
My DEAR Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and att 
strvction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation poses orga my in the con, 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of at 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to 
G. H. Jones, Esq. y to use my name.—S. G, 





By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the ss 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LAB i 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every pottlen? their 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Li ; Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. +Rentens ont aay 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco: to 
be a Jone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”—KINGSLEY's Westward Hor 


In 1 0z., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil, 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
“T ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF 


And recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the Skin.” 


In preference to any other, as being 
THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 
MR. JAMES STARTIN. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








“WESTWARD 
HO!” 








————————————— 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. preciosa 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that 
no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





5 | LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 
EAVE Ss } nutritious.” | 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
| acemen for children, aged people, and in- | 
ralids.”’ 


NEAVE’S 


| LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- | 
FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | FO Oo D 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a gubeittate for | 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
FO R scientiously recommended.” FOR 
Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
| Ny. 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 





INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


F E R 


Used in every Hospital.) 





B R AV A I §& 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON), (Becommended by all Physiciansé 
FOR AN ZA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; it 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépdt in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS; and at BARCLAY and 





curative range of Holloway’s Pills. 


SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 
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—  — . 
mUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARYY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





One Thousand Five Hundred Copies of the Letters of Charles Dickens, One Thou- 
sand Five Hundred Copies of the Memoir of Mrs. Tait, and very many Copies of every 
other Recent Work of General Interest, are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. Fresh Copies of all the best Books of the New Season are added as the 
demand increases, and arrangements are made with the Leading Publishers for an 


ample supply of the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Collection, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 


forwarded, postage free, on application. 


New OxrorD Street, NovEMBER 22ND, 1879. 





NOW READY, AT SMITHS AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 





Published by DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, E.C. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 





A size, capable of warming 120,000 cubic feet of air... wei . £9 0 0 

size, - 70,000 Ba ire eas 
C size, °° 30,000 ee ot oss on ‘ate ~~ ae» © 
D size, a 15,000 ce ia ; 910 0 


Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or taken in exchange. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr, Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, &¢. 
HOT-WATER ENGINEERS, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
D E A N E 9 S i A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
Taste Kwives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Paprer-Macn&® Tra Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
E.ectro Forxs—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 663. | ELectro Tra AND Corree Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
E.ecrro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Bronzep Tea and Corrre Uans. 

Disx Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 653; Electro, £11 11s. | Erecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


Fenpers—Bright, 453 to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6. Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
Coat-ScuTTLEs AND Vases, Boxes, &c. Criocks—English, French, and American. 
Bepsteaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CuiNnaA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. Kircnen UTensiis--Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Kitcuexens, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GastLigrs—2-light, 163 ; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s. 

Gas Cooxine-Stoves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 





ESTABLISHED 


Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
Toors—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c., 
Garpen Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hor-waTer Frrrines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 





COTTONS. 





LIST OF AWARDS. 


/ —- 
PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Meaal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 
ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
CROCHET AND TATTING Only — Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 
COTTON. Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 








EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Of all Drapers 


Throughout the World. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


’ Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
Pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Mesers. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 














Just published, with Baste of Author, crown 8vo, 


8 . 
ARD ESSAYS, CLAY'S DECI- 
SIONS, and CARD-TABLE TALK. By Caven- 
DISH. Of all Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 
THOS. De La Rus and Co., London. 





y the same Author. 


B 
west (Laws and Principles). 12th 
Edition. Price 5s. ECARTE, price 2s 64. 
PIQUET, price 3s 64. ROUND GAMES at CARDS, 
price Is 64. LAWN TENNIS and BADMINTON, 
price ls. Of all Booksellers. 
TuHos. De La Rug and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
OSWELL’S CORRESPCNDENCE 
with the Hon. ANDREW ERSKINE, and his 
JOURNAL of a TOUR to CORSICA. By GEORGE 
BiRkBECK Hiv, D.O.L. Of all Booksellers. 
TuHos. De La Rvs and Co., London. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s, ‘with Map, and Illustrations 
n Wood 


0 . 
UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the 
e Journeys and Journals of an Indian Geologist. 
By V. BALt, M.A., F.G.S., &c. Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos. De La Rue and Oo., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
N ART STUDENT in MUNICH. 
By ANNA Mary Howitr-Wartrs. New Edition. 
Revised and corrected by the Authoress. Of all 
Booksellers. 
Tuos. De La Rove and Co., London. 


Crown 8yo, 2 yols., cloth, price 15s. 
TRANGE STORIES from a 
CHINESE STUDIO. Translated and Anno- 
tated by Herpert A. GiLes, of H M.'s Consular Ser- 
vice. Of all Booksellers 
Tuos. De La Rve and Co., London. 


Crown Svo, 2 vols., cloth, price 103 6d. 
VRNESTINE, Novel. By the 
Authoress of the “ Vulture-Maiden.” Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rey. S. BaRIng-GoULD. 
Of all Booksellers. 
TuHoOs. De LA,RvE and Co., London. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 
SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE 
and ART. By Mrs INCHBALD. With a Por- 
trait, and Introductory Memoir by WriLuiam Beun 
Scotr. Of all Booksellers. 
Tos. De La Rue and Co, London. 
I yp? LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
RED-LETTER DIARIES, CONDENSED 
DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1880, in 
great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Also, the “ FINGER-SHAPED SERIES,” in 
neat cases, extra gilt. Wholesale only of the Publishers. 
TxHos. De La RvE and Oo., London. 


[)® LA RUE and CO.’S “ HALF- 

CROWN " DIARY for 1880, containing a large 
amountof useful information, and ample space for 
mem oranda. Size, post 8vo, half-bound cloth. Suit- 
able for the ecounting-house or study. Of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers. 

THOos. De LA Rvs and Oo., London. 








Mr. SPENCER'S NEW WORK, 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 78. 
EREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Being Part IV. of the Principles of Sociology. 
(The first portion of Vol. IL) By Hersert Spencer, 
WILLIAMS and NorGArs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Ediuburgh. 





Just published, price 3d; by post, 4d. 
DDRESS on the COMPREHEN- 
SION of NONCONFORMISTS. Delivered at 
the Manchester Diocesan Conference, by GEORGE 
HARWoop, M.A. 
J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Now ready, demy 8vo0, 24 pp.. price ls; by post, 1s 1d. 
J ERNARD’S MARTYRS. Edited, 
with a Preface, by FRANCES PoweR CoBpBs, 
London: MITCHELL and Sons, 52 and 36 
Parliament Street, 8.W.; and Office of the Society for 


«Protection of Animals, 1 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


| Af at$ DAY.—“A story of unmis- 
“4 takable power.”"—Pall Mall Gazette.——“ The 
dialogue is often brilliant."—Spectator. Cloth, 38; 
boards, Is 6d. 

REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 





Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Rosexr G. Watts, M.D., M.B.OS., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 

London, 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price Is 6d. . 
REACH of PROMISE: its History 
and Social Consideratious, to which are added 
a few pages on the Law of Breach of Promise, anda 
Glance at many Amusing Cases. By Cuarves J. 
MaccCoLia. 
PICKERING and Co., 196 Piccadilly, W. 


T ROMPTON CONSUMPTION 

HOSPITAL.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 
444), for View and Plans—View of Street Archi- 
tecture— View in Nuremberg—The Parkes Museum— 
Doings at St. Alban'’s—Some Modern Easements— 
Greek Art—Wood Carvings—Artisans on the Paris 
Exhibition—Help the Girls, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
acd all Newsmen. 
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WITH PORTRAIT ENGRAVED BY JEENS. 


THE 


RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM: 


A MEMOIR 


OF 


MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL. 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE 


BY HIS DAUGHTERS, 


ROSAMOND AND FLORENCE DAVENPORT HILL. 


Svo, 16s. 


“Every one interested in the progress of the country, politically 
and socially, will find much in these pages to assist him in the survey.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Matthew Davenport Hill is a name that pre-eminently deserves to 
be kept green in the memory of all who love their kind, and who 
cherish the records of the rarest human worth...... The present 
memoir of this excellent man...... will be found deeply interesting, not 
only as a biography, but as a chapter of the domestic history of 
England, in which this modest hero of many bloodless battle-fields 
shines upon us with the light of a pure and honourable example. He 
was one of a family of public benefactors, and, 


did lives after him.’’—Daily News. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Now 


BERLIN UN 


including public men of 


gravest chapter. 
—Times, 


Heroism, from the 
CLAYTON, Author of 


actions of the illustrious 


Now 


TYPICAL W 


By a WorKING-MAN. 


The BELLS 


happily, the good he Author of ** Dennis D 


A GARDEN 





Now ready, Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
* An exceedingly interesting pampblet....Is well worthy of perusal, as it deals 
in a broad and healthy spirit with the most important questions that can occupy 
the mind of man in any age, and particularly in such a transitional age as the 


THOUGHTS ON 


present.”— The Echo. 


“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endea- 
voured to meet a manifest need of the times; that arising from the failure of 
reconciling the enlightenment of the nineteenth century with the cu/te of the six- 


teenth.”"—Sussex Daily News. 


“It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit."— 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
SCOTTISH EDITION.—WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Edinburgh. 


The Inquirer. 


MOLLY CAR 


NELL,—ON a 


Buxton, Author of “ 


3 vols. 


Tustitutions, Inhabitants, Industry, Monuments, Museum: 
Manners, and Amusements. 
of the Diamond Necklace,” &c. 


“There is no lack of lively matter in Mr. Vizetelly’ 
embrace a vast amount of information of general interest, aa while they 
Not less entertaining than these clever, social sketches are the Political 
ki 


“The most successful of 


Author of “ Pretty Miss Bellew,” &. 


Author of “ Illustrious Irishwomen,” &c. 


SEALED by a KISS. 


Author of “ Wild Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATION, 


Illustrated with upwards of 400 ENGRAVINGS, f. 
ARTISTS,” tom DESIGNS by GERMAx 





ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 900 pages, 


DER the NEW EMPIRE > its 
By Henry Vizere.ty, Author st aa Lite, 


Story 


anent valne, 


all parties and of any note; nor, talking 


~ ! ; Of sketches 
we conclude our notice without referring again to the excel i can 
chiefly of a humorous character, which make one smile Over the eau ustration, 
The selection is worthy the author’s reputation as an the 


artist," 


“ There is not a dull page in the book,”’—Court Journal. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s, 


FEMALE WARRIORS: Memorials of Female 


Mythological Ages to the Present Era, By Eu 


“ 


ay Song,” “ English Female Artists” ae 
iss Clayton's attempts to fittingly commemorat 
members of the softer sex.””—Court in. & 


ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


ORKING-MEN and WOMEY, 


of PENRAVEN. _ By B. I, 


FARJEON. Forming the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TF: 
MAGAZINE i 1879. Price 1s, waits TINSLEY’ 


COUNTY PEOPLE. By Mrs. Penner Cupup 


? 


onne,” &c. 3 vols. 


of GIRLS. 


8 vols. 


By Tueo. Gurr, 
EW: By E. Owens Bracxsury 


3 vols. . 
By Jean Mippremasg, 
nd OFF the STAGE. By B. H. 


Jennie of The Prince's,” &c. 


The MYSTERY of KILLARD. By Ricnarp 


DowLinG, Author of “ The Weird Sisters.” 


(See Tinsley’s Magazine.) 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 








In 8vo, with 6 Maps and Plans and 9 pteees engraved on Wood, price 15s, 
cloth, 


HE ROMAN FORUM, a Topographical Study. By 


F. M. NicuHots, M.A., F.S.A., formerly Fellow of 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


This Library contains 
adham College, Oxford: | Various Languages. 


Fifteen volumes are allo 





HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 


BE DROOM 


Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD, LONDON, W. 


rooms open from Ten to 





| Pca! LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 


Founded 1841. 


PaTron—H.R.A. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 


wed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





SMEDLEY’ 
MA 
Resident 
The Arrangements for 


to go abroad. 





We ** 22% RESIDENCE for INVALIDS§S, 


S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

TLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 

Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 

HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 


admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 


HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 








HE COLONIES and INDIA, No. 
CCCLXXIX., November 21. 32 pp., price 31 
Contains Articles on Colonial Questions, Lett rs from 
Special Correspondents in various parts of the Colonia! 
Empire, Summaries of General News from Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, India, &c.. 
Colonial Inquiries and Answers: a'so, a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of SEVERAL HUNDRED WORKS on the 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS of the BRITISH POS- 
SESSIONS, and on Tropical Agriculture and Botany 
generally, with a Classified List of Subjects, and an 
Alphabetical List of Authors of Special Interest to 
Literary Men, Colonists, Botanists, &c. 
The COLONIES AND INDIA, Publishing and Adver 
tisement Offices, Sun Court, 67 Cornhill, London. 


KINAHAN’S 


Lt. 


WHISKY. 





20 GREAT 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.’ 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





|] OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—GHOST 

ILLUSIONS; the Puzzled Artist. the Knight 
Wa ching his Armour, daily, by Mr. J. L. King.—The 
Physioscope, Microscope, Kaleidoscope, Curomatropes. 
&c,— Edison's Loud-Speaking Telescope, demonstrated 
by Mr. T.C. Hepworth.—The latest and most wonder 
ful invention in Diving, Fleuss’s Apparatus, enabiing 
the Diver to remain under water any length of time, 
without any assistance from or connection with the 
surface, demonstrated in the large tank by the In- 
ventor.—The Chemistry of Coal, an Experimental 
Lecture, and Fiashing Signals, by Mr. J. L. King.— 
Caves and Crevices, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth.—Insiru- 
mental Concert, by the talented Mdiles.and Maser 
Paggi.—Grand Popular Voca! Concert, under the direc 
tion of Mr. Stedman, every Monday at 9.—Admission 
to the Institution, ls. Open 10 to 1, 2 ill 5, and 6 till 10. 


(GJ ORNEY'S | STOVES.—A.C. Size 
to be sold in good condition. Price £i2. 


App'y to Messrs. EDWARDS and SON, 49 Great 
Marlborough Street, W. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





OXFORD ST. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. | 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


| THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


'DENTIFRICE WATER 


wreserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the a 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 48 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by 
Chemiste. 
| THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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(HAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
piited by bis SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


2 vols. demy Svo, 30s. [Ready this day. 





QUR HOME in CYPRUS. By Mrs. Scorrt- 


STEVENSON. With a Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. [This day. 


\Y CHIEF and I; or, Six Months in Natal 
after the Langalibalele Outbreak. By ATHERTON WYLDE. With Portrait of 
Colonel Durnford, and Iilustrations. Demy 8vo, lis, (This day. 


The “A. D. C.”; being Personal Reminiscences 
of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. By F.C. BURNAND, 
BA., Trio. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The REALITIES of FREEMASONRY. By 


Mrs. BLAKE, Author of “ Twelve Months in Southern Europe.” Demy 8vo, 9s. 





[HE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF CHARLES DICKENS. 





Next week will be published. 


THE POCKET-VOLUME EDITION 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


In 80 vols. small fcap. 8vo, 45s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


GEORGE RAYNER. 


of “A Beautiful Woman.” 2 vols. 


By Leon Brook, Author 


[Next week. 


WAPPERMOUTH. By W. Tueopore Hicx- 
(This day. 


MAN. 3 vols. 


TOM SINGLETON: Dragoon and Dramatist. 


By W. W. Fottett Synce, Author of “ Olivia Raleigh.” 3 vols. 


BEATING the AIR. 


3 vols. 


By Unick Ratrnu Burke. 


GRACE ELWYN. By the Author of “ On 
2 vols. 


the Banks of the Delaware.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITA. 


THE EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL,”’ &e. 
3 vole. crown 8vo, cloth. 


“Those who have read Mr. Meredith's novels with insight and attention are 
Sware that they have some of the highest qualities to be found in contemporary 
fiction......There is no question but ‘The I goist’ is a piece of imaginative work 
as solid and rich as any that the century has seen, and that it is with ‘ Richard 
Fererel,” nut ouly one of its author's master-pieces, but one of the strongest and 
most individual productions of modern literature.”"—Atheneum. 


“One of the most striking works of our time......of extraordinary merit...... The 
Work is so complete ad elaborate as to be indescribable in the co. pass of a 
bewspaper article, It must speak for itself."—/ail! Mall Gazette. 


“Cleverly wrought out.”"—Spectator. 


“ The book is full of passe ges worth quoting and worth thinking over...... They will 

afford as inuch food for merriment as for more serious consideration and mu-t 
needs attract the attention to a much greater exteut than the involved plots or 
Uanatural surprises which characterise most of our modern novels."—E£xaminer. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


price 10s. gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
wings, Pians, Specitications, 

Process has been adopted by Her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
ae of a Treasury Commission; and the Government bave paid the In- 
eee Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 


No long Preparation. No tedious washing-cff. Full particulars post free. 





CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND 
NEW WORKS. 


SON’S 





NOW READY, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, price 12s, 


THE LIFE 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, MP. 


With a Frontispiece to each Volume. 


This work, although based upon the previous “ Life of Lord Palmerston,” has 
been entirely re-written and re-edited by Mr. Ashley, and contains considerable 
additional matter aud alterations. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max Duncker. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 
Vol. III. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

The Third Volume, taining an t of the Fall of Assyria, the Overthrow 
and Captivity of Israel and Judah, the later Pharaohs, the Babylonian and Lydian 
Empires. It aleo shows what light has been thrown by recent discoveries and 
criticism upon the history of the Kings of Judah and Israel, and enables us to- 
compare the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus on Aegypt and Lydia with 
what is known from original sources. 


A TRIP to BOERLAND. By Rowland J. 


ATCHERLEY. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND. 


Being Selections from the Papers of the late MORTIMER COLLINS. Edited by 
Tom TAYLOR, and with Notes by FRANCES COLLINS. 2 yols. crown 8vo, 21s. 





THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, IN LARGE TYPE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
With [Illustrations by CruiksHANK, TENNIEL, LEECH, 
Du Maurier, specially re-engraved for this Edition by 
GEORGE PEARSON. 


and 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Miss MONTGOMERY’S ‘“ SEAFORTH.” 


By the Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. 





FOUR POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PROBATION. By the Author of ‘The 


Firet Violin.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“One of the ablest and most interesting novels of the season." —Manchester 
Examiner. ¢ 
SEBASTIAN STROME. By Julian 
HAWTHORNE. 


“*Sebastian Strome’ may be pronounced the most powerful novel Mr. 
Hawthorne has ever written. Indeed, we may go further and 7 that not 
many more remarkable novels by any authors have appeared of late. The 
story is interesting, and, moving strongly and swiftly along it, carries the 
reader with it. The force and vigour of some of the scenes are balanced by 
the graces and tenderness of others, and there are stravge glimpses into 
human nature.”"—A(henwum. 


VIVIAN the BEAUTY. By Mrs. Annie 


Epwanopks, Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?" “ A Vagabond Heroine,” 
“A Blue Stocking,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


MADGE DUNRAVEN. By the Author of 
“ The Queen of Connaught.” 3 vols. crown Syo. 

**Tt is long since we have had before us so bright and fresh @ novel as 
‘Madge Dunraven.’ It is far too excellent for us to give prominence to its 
singularly few blemishes. It is good enough in all essentials to deserve 
exceptional popularity, it certainly deserves exceptional praise.” —G/obe. 





Also, on the 25th inst., will be published, 
MISS ANNA DRURY’S NOVEL, 


CALLED to the RESCUE. By the Author 


of “ Furnished Apartments,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


OUR VISIT to HINDUSTAN, 
KASHMIR, and LADAKH. By Mrs. J. O. 
Murray AYNSLEY. 8¥0, l4s. 


The RUSSIANS at HOME and the 
RUSSIANS ABROAD. Sketches, Unpolitical and 
Political, of Russian Life under Alexander II. By 
H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


LANDS of PLENTY; British North 
America for Health, Sport, and Profit. A Book 
for all Travellers and Settlers. By E. HeppLe 
HALL, F.8.8. Post 8vo, with Panoramic Map, 6s. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 
1857-1858. Commencing from the Close of the 
Second Volume of Sir John Kaye's “ History of 
the Sepoy War.” By Colonel G. B  MALLESON: 
C.8S.1., Author of “Historical Sketches of the 
Native States of India,” “ A History of Afghani 
stan,” &c. Vol. II. Second Edition, 8vo, with 
Plans, 20s. 


The RUSSIAN ARMY and its CAM- 
PAIGNS in TURKEY, in 1877-1878. By F. V. 
GREENE, First Lieutenant in the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, and lately Military 
Attaché to the United States Legation at St. 
Petersburg. Royal 8vo, with Atlas, 32s. 


The CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT 
NATIONS. An English Version of the Arabic 
Text of the Athar-ut Bakiya of Albiruni, or 
** Vestiges of the Past.” Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in A.M. 390-1, A.D. 1000. 
Translated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by 
Dr. O. EDWARD SaCcHAU, Professor in the Royal 
University of Berlin. Published for the Oriental 
Translation Fund of Great Britainand Ireland. 
Royal 8vo, 42s. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of 
EVENTS, from 1799 to 1815, with Anecdotes. By 
the late Vice-Admiral Wm. STANHOPE LOVELL. 
Second Edition, post 8vo, 4s. 


OUR BURMESE WARS, and 
RELATIONS with BURMA. By Colonel W. F. 
R. Lavrig&, Author of * Narrative of the Second 
Burmese War,” “Pegu,” &c, including an Ab- 
stract of Military and Political Operations, 1824-6 
and 1852-3, with various Local, Statistical, Com- 
mercial, and other Information on Lower and 
Upper Burma, also a Summary of Events from 
1826 to 1879, and a Sketch of King Theebau's 
Progress. [Nearly ready. 


London: 


W.H. ALLEN &CO.,13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
CABINET EDITION, in 19 Vols., 


rice £4 15s. Printed from anew and legible type, 
n a@ convenient and handsome form. 

Each Work sold separately, price 5s a Volume. Adam 
Bede, 2 vols.—The Mill on the Floss, 2 vols.—Silas 
Marner, The Lifted Veil, Brother Jacob, 1 vol.—Scenes 
of Clerical Life, 2 vols.—Felix Holt, 2 vols —Romola, 
2 vole.—Middlemarch, 3 vols.—Daniel Deronda, 3 
vols.—The ‘Spanish Gypsy, 1 vol.—Jubal, and other 
Poems, Old and New, 1 vol. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT, each in 
One Volume. Adam Bede, 3s 6d.—The Mill on 
the Floss, 3s 64.—Silas Marner, 28 6d.—Scenes of 
Clerical Life, 3s.—Felix Holt, 3s 6d.—Romola, 
3s 6d.—Middlemarch, 7s 6d.—Daniel Deronda, 
7s 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 
a By GeEoRGE EwioT. Fourth Edition, 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 
SAYINGS, from the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT® 
Selected by ALEXANDER MAIN. Third Edition, 
feap., 6s, gilt cloth. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, fcap. 
3s 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
This day, crown 8vo, with numerous Wood Engravings, 
12s 6d, cloth ; postage, 7d. 
TREATISE on METALLIFEROUS 
MINERALS and MINING. By D. 0. Davigs, 
¥F.G.S., Mining Engineer, &c., Author of “‘A Treatise 
on Slate and Slate Quarrying.” 

* This book is designed to describe, in a concise and 
systematic manner, the conditions under which metals 
and metallic ores are found in the different countries of 
the world. It is hoped that such a description will serve, 
first, to explain to some extent the origin of deposits of 
metalliferous minerals ; and secondly, by defining the 
zones occupied by the various metallic cres, to lessen 
somewhat the amount of unsuccessful search for 
them.”—Eztract from Preface. 

CrosBy Looxwoop and Co., 7 
Conrt, London, E.C. 


Stationers’ Hall 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
HE SYRENS, and other POEMS. 
By Mary ANN JEVONS. 
London: W. KENT and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 
Liverpool; HENRY YOuNG, 12 South Castle Street. 








DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK, 
Baker, of Thurso, 


** Robert Dick's life, from beginning to end, was a 
series of struggles with adversity...... The story here 
told is one of such absorbing interest that, from the 
first page to the last, the author keeps his reader in 
deep sympathy with his hero. Mr. Smiles’s volume 
will be a more enduring monument to the scientific 
baker than the obelisk which proudly keeps guard 
over his grave in the cemetery at Thurso.”—PROFESSOR 
RUEDLER. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE OF A SCOTCH 
NATURALIST. 


“The ‘ Life of a Scotch Naturalist’ is a record of 
success in unsuccess,—of fame unmingled with any 
sordid advantage,—of work absolutely disinterested 
aud done ‘for nought,’ as all the noblest work has 
been done."—Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


“Brimfal of interest from beginning to end.”— 
World 


5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 


“You have been happy—no other profession, I 
think, has been happier in its biographies—in having 
as your historian Mr. Smiles."—RicuHt Hon, W. E. 
GLADSTONE, at the Engineers’ Banquet. 


*‘T have just been reading a work of great interest, 
which I recommend to your notice,—I mean Smiles's 
‘Lives of the Engineers. No more interesting 
books have been published of late years than those of 
Mr. Smiles—his ‘Lives of the Engineers, his ‘ Life 
of George Stephenson,’ and his admirable little book 
on ‘ Self-Help,’ a most valuable manua!l.”"—RiGuT Hon. 
Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


“Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and 
works it with great success. He has the art of bio- 
graphy, which is by no means so easy of attainment 
as, judging from the number of persons who attempt 
this species of composition, one would imagine it to 
be... The memoirs contain much original information, 
expressed with great clearness, and with a practised 
skill which renders the reader secure of entertain- 
ment in every page.’’—Times, 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP. 


“*T#T had read this book when I was a young man, 
my life would have been very different.’ Such was 
the remark made to me by a friend on returning 
Smiles’s ‘ Self-Help,’ which I had given him to read,” 
—MicHELE Lessona. 





Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER. 


This work is so exactly fitted for a gift-hook (and 
indeed a schoolboy or a boy leaving school need de- 
sire no better one), that we are inclined to mention it 
here. The value of character above all mere intel- 
lectual culture, the blessedness of work, the necessity 
of courage and self-control, the sense of duty as the 
guiding star of life—these are some of the topics dis- 
cussed in ‘ Character ’—not, however, as abstract 
propositions, but with the help of a store of illustra- 
tions drawn from the biographies of great men. The 

ok possesses, if we may use the expression, a vital 
force, and can scarcely fail to stimulate the reader.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


sa Bt F TF. 


“ There is no book among the current literature of 
the day we would rather see in a young man’s hand 
than this. Although any person in his daily experi- 
ence must meet with many instances of the folly of 
unthrift, the frequency of the text,and it is to be 
feared the disposition of the age, render the lesson 
valueless. We cannot, therefore, feel sufficiently 
thankful that the able author of ‘ Self-Help‘ has turned 
his attention to it, and endeavoured, in language that 
has not only a literary charm about it, but bears the 
stamp of philanthropic earnestness, to rouse the in- 
terest, and thereby the reflection, of the British public 
in so important a matter of national welfare.”— 
Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


a 
EMILY PFEIFFER’S WORKS, 


are EDITION, Revised, crown 870, 6s, 
GLAN ALARCH: His § 


ong. 





ilence ang 
“ We read it with keen and continy 

It is vigorous in picture, profound in ite lo 

With rare constructive powers, and subtle ar" 

metre." —British Quarterly. Use of 
“It makes a real addition to our Possessions," 


Academy. 
Modern 


‘A distinct and valuable contribution to 
poetry...... Mrs. Pfeiffer has a fair chance of 
with the immortals."—Contemporary Review. herding 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, crow, 
GERARD’S MONUMENT, and othe 


Poems. 


“ An original and well-told story, with an en; 
plot...... To a delicate taste and refined feelingis 
a high degree of literary skill and genving 
tive power. Mrs. Pfeiffer pleases palates that 
care to quench their thirst with anything } 
nectar of the gods."— Times. yinne See Gans 
“Both scenery and character are touched 
genuine skill, the verse is melodious and flowing" 
Spectator. x 
“It is long since we have read poems with 
tense pleasure.”—Liverpool Albion, “ae 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


POEMS, including ‘‘ The Red Ladye” 
“ Ode to the Teuton “Women,” “ The Dark 
mas, 1874,” &c 


wee Scarcely @ poem which is not full of beauties of 
thought and expression, and some are masterpieces 
of Jyric poetry.”—Scotsman, 

“Mrs. Pfeiffer has undoubtedly the true spirit 
singer.”"—Saturday Review. ae 
“ Marked by high imagination.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ Writes with delightful results......*Brokea Light’ 
especially lovely."—Z.raminer. 


QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, and other 


Poems; including “Madonna Dfinya” “The 
Vision of Dawn,” and “ Translations from Heine’ 
8vo, 5s. 


“A note of true poetry impossible to mistake," 
Examiner. 

‘** Pathetic and graceful ‘ Madonna Danya’ oneis 
inclined to learn by heart, so as to have it always with 
one.”—Graphic. 

“The Heine translations have a fidelity and felicity 
upequalled by any previous author.”—Scotsman. 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 


SONNETS and SONGS. A New 


Edition. 16mo, handsomely printed and bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 4s. (Shortly. 


‘Mrs. Pfeiffer's sonnets are, to our mind, among the 
finest in the language.” —Spectator. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and C0, 


1 Paternoster Square. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the 


AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE’'S,” &c. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. B th 


AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” SECOND 


Through the Storm. By Charles 
By the Author of 


** ANNE DYSART,” &c. 
“*Sir John’ has abundant interest, without any 
straining after the sensational.''— Atheneum, 


Records of a Stormy Life. By 


the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” 


‘Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith 


ADAMS, Author of * Winstowe,” &c. 
| The Greatest Heiress in England. 
| By Mrs. OLIPHANT [Just ready. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Seventh Year.—Just published. 
Price, sewed, 1s; half-bound, 1s 6d. 
FiA80n’s ALMANAC and HAND- 
| BOOK for IRELAND, for the YEAB_ 189. 
Containing Articles on Food Supplies of United 
| Kingdom, Agriculture in the United States, Irish 
| Statistics, &c. 
Dublin: W. H. Surrs and Sov. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo. 
| 


Just published, price 2s 6d; by post, 2a 8d. ~ 

R USSIA and ENGLAND @ 

| CENTRAL ASIA. 

| By F. DE MARTENS, D.C.L., 

Professor of International Law at the Imperial, 
University of St. Petersburg, &c., &. W 

London: WILLIAM RipewaY, 169 Piccadilly, 
and all Booksellers. 
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